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[{‘‘WHATEVER COMES YOU WILL ALWAYS BELIEVE IN ME,” SAID HELEN, WITH AN ILL-STIFLED SOB ] 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Buancue hastened to her mother, who was 
already en route for the supper-table on the 
arm of a county magnate, and whispered to 
her the astounding intelligence ‘ that Rupert 
had left the house in a rage because Miss 
Brown was not going in to supper, and had 
deserted Lady Daly, who was sitting alone on 
a distant sofa, looking swords and daggers!” 

If anything could have added fuel to Mrs, 
Despard’s temper this speech would have done 
so, for she was already in a highly volcanic 
condition—a condition which the laws of 
society alone enabled her to restrain from a 
violent eruption. y 

And, after all, Rapert had not gone home, 
In crossing the hall he had seen Katie slowly 
and painfully limping up the staircase, and 
had spr to offer her his arm. 

* What!” he asked with raised brows, “ are 
you going away withont supper, too?” 

‘* Mother said I was to slip away when the 





people left the drawing-room,”’ replied Katie, 
as she hubbled into her own sitting-room. 
* As long as I’m sitting down mother does not 
mind,” she added, bitterly ; ‘‘ but once I begin 
to move about mother cannot endure me in 
her sight, and she did not choose people to see 
me limping in to supper. Iam sure I did not 
want to go!’ passing her hand wearily across 
her forehead. ‘ Where is Hele?” 

‘Miss Brown was not expected at supper 
either, and your mother sent her a message to 
that effect.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Rupert, you don’t mean it!” cried 
Katie, aghast. 

**T assure you itisa painful fact, I heard 
your sister telling Miss Brown that she was 
not to goin to supper. Your mother also for- 
bade her to sing if she was asked.”’ 

‘How could she—how dare she treat her 
so!” cried Katie, with scarlet cheeks. “I 
know Helen won’t stay to be treated in such a 
way! I know she will leave us!” bursting into 
tears. “ Mother can’t bear her; but she can’t 
dismiss her, because father thinks so much of 
her, but I see”—sobs—“ she means to make 
her go. She is the only friend I’ve ever 











had!” said Katie, burying her face in her 
handkerchief, and sobbing, 

‘* Why are you so fond of her, Katie?” said 
Sir Rupert, drawing his chair closer, and 
speaking in a low,voice. ‘Tell me, Kitty.” 

‘*Oh! because of so many things. She is 
so good-tempered and nice, unselfish. She 
takes an interest in things I like—books, 
water colours, work; we have so many tastes 
in common. She is not a bit like Blanche 
and other girls, who can think and talk of 
nothing but dress and gentlemen, and who 
look upon me as: hardly human, because I am 
lame!” 

It was not often that Katie alluded to her 
infirmity, and never before to Rupert, though 
he was like a brother to her and Loo-Loo, 
She knew him by many good deeds among the 
poor of his tenantry round Cargew. 

She knew him, not only as their handsome, 
much-sought cousin—a shining star in society, 
but as a just and liberal master, an upright, 
chivalrous gentleman, and a firm friend. 

“ Katie!” he said, suddenly, “I am going 
to tell you a secret, and you are the only 
person in the world t2 whom I will confide it, 
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Ah here coniés Cator with a nice littlesupper 
for you!” as one of the servants e@ntered, 
bearing a tray with cold chicken, lobster salad 
and-ehampacgne...« 

“ None for me, thank you! but you must 
have something to drink at onee!”* hegadded, 
pouring out a glass of Jules Munn, and hand- 
ing it to his pale-cheeked cousin, ‘ Eat some 
of this chicken, You look quite done up and 
exhausted ; and I will wait upon you,” carving 
her a wing, ‘and we can talk by-and-by.” 

‘“‘ And what abont your great secret, Rupert?” 
shé asked, after & few minutes’ silence, when 
she had become somewhat composed, and had 
eaten some of the good things that her cousin 
kept heaping on her plate. 

“* What would you think—supposing you lose 
Miss Brown as your governess and companion 
—of having her for a cousin?” he replied, 
locking at her with grave expectancy. 

“A cousin!” exclaimed Katie, laying down 
her knife and fozk. ‘ What on earth do you 
mean? .Oh!” suddenly struck by 
in her companion's face, ‘I sce what you mean, 
But, Rupert, you would not—it would never 
do—never!”’ 

“ Why not?” he asked, imperiously. 

*‘ Because there are hundreds of reasons, 


You are Sir ert Lynn, of Cargew, and she 
is only a poor. , without a halfpenny 
in the world. birth, and you know 


very well that me must marry some one with 


heaps of money 

oT know wall that I won't, Miss Katie, 
with the wise fase and the sage counsels. 1 
will ’ Mise. Brown, if she will have me, 
and Oo. Tam pow and proud! Why 
should sell myself, as has been so frequently 
suggested? I should hate to live on my wife’s 
money, and ten to one she wonld despise me as 
& pogr-spirited wretch, who sold my old name 
and peace for so many soli@ thousands in the 
three per cents., andwhy should I not please my- 
selft Lem my own master. Helen isa lady; 
if anyone were to hear that.she were a 
is alegais they would not bos i we 

= you really mean it—you ove 
her, Rupert?” said Katie, gazing i his 
handgome dark face with incredulous sur- 
prise. 

‘‘T have been in a bad way ever since I first 
saw her; it was a case of Jove at firat sight, 
and. alj over with me long ago.” 

‘She knows nothing, of course?” inquired 
Katie, with raised brows. 

‘‘No! nothing whetever. & hardly”. 
angst ro a chonasat 4 eS 

™ ! Rapert, what will 
Blanche?’’ exclaimed Katie, @ 4 
hands in her lap, with a gesture of the livelies$ 
dismay. 

“ They may say what they please, as long 
as Helen says yes /”’ he returned, with asmile, 
“And now, mind you keep my secret, Kitty. 
I must be going!” rising and approaching and 
holding cut his hand. “I know I have your 
good wishes, Katie, only you are afraid to speak 
out.” 

**Yon have my very best good wishes, al- 
though it ig shockingly imprudent,” said Katie, 
standing up and taking his proffered hand, 

“That is my own kind little Kitty,” he re- 
plied, stooping and imprinting a brotherly kiss 
on her broad forehead; ‘‘good-night !” 

As he was crossing the sweep in front of 
the hall door to reach his dog-cart, Sir Rupert 
nearly cannoned against his cousin Dolly, 
who, with a cigar in his mouth, was vacantly 
staring at the moon. 

His face was very red—his eyes most curious 
looking. 

Mr. Augustus Despard had evidently been 
eupping, not wisely, but too well! 

“Come long, old chappie!” clutching his 
cousin by the arm. ‘Come, take turn in the 
avenue, want speak to you!” 

** Dolly, my good fellow,” exclaimed Rupert, 
‘*you are not yourself. Go in, for goodness 
sake, and goto bed. Goin!” 

“Shan’t goer bed. Come ‘long,” dragging 
his companion towards the avenue. ‘Want 





make ougT am screwed, I shuppoge. No mora, 
screwed than-you are!” ( 3 | 

Mr. Auguatus had taken what they call in 
Ireland “*thecross drop,” and was.not te be 
argued with or denied; so Sir Rupert, calling 
to his 
himself to be led away—an unresisting vic- 
tim. 

“* Gotier secret to tell you, old boy.” lonseess 

“ Secrets seem to be the rage this evening,” 
thought Rupert to himself. 

‘Saw Miss Brown, our governess! Out- 
and-outer, ain't she?” 

“ Is this your secret? ” said his cousin, in a 
frosty voice, and struggling to free himself— 
but struggling in vain with Dolly, who clung to 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Sie Rorsar Lyyn was unmigtgkably in 
leve, and for the first time, alth he had 
actually reached his twenty eighth birthday ! 
It seemed strange that Cupid’s torch had not 
been earlier applied to his slumbering sus- 
ceptibilities; but, nevertheless, it was a fact. 

eeply fastidious in all things, he had an 
ideal of his own—an ideal endowed with re- 
finement, beauty, grace, and youth, whose 
realization he never yet come across, 
despite of all his wanderings. 

But now his divinity hed at last appeared 
in the unexpected form of his aunt’s governess ; 
and, notwithstanding her lack of weaith and 
station, he was as ready to worship her as if 
she were the princess to whom she had been 
compar 

He now haunted Kingscourt at an earlier 
hour, and more than once had come across 
Helen and her companions, and enjoyed a de- 
lightful saunter through the lanes and fields, 
or under the wide-spreading limes that 
bordered the sunniest side of the park. 

No sympathetic téte--tétes were these, Katie 
and Loo- were always at their side; in 
fact, Katie made a very strict little chaperone, 
and ruthlessly curtailed these golden moments. 
Much as she loved Helen, and well as she 
wished her, she could not bring herself to be 
an active promoter of her cousin’s insanity. 

These meetings were purely accidental, 


to follow with the trap, suffered | enapt 





They were short, they were hon meagr seags? 
still, they were better than nothing, for Sir 


Rupert generally pianaged to carry. i@py a 
lodk « or @ blush, om which fo exist for days, 7 

The piney had ‘been postponed in 

ordér that his auné (on ‘this mother’s side) 
might be able to be present at Cargew, and 
the part of hostess in her nephew's 
house. She was coming, greatly to the morti- 
fication of Mrs. Despard, who would have 
i enjoyed. the +éle herself, but Rapert. 
had whispered to Katie that ‘her mother 
would not be a satisfactory coadjutor.” ‘She 
might not be able to find room for all his 
guests, 

And about those guests, about one guest es- 
pecially, there had been wild work and warm 
discussion. However, Sir Rupert, nobly 
backed by Mr. Despard, had carried all before 
him. He had wrung a reluctant. permission 
from his aunt. Miss Brown and the younger 
Miss Despards were to be allowed to honour 
his coceerenbens. Pe ss 

Behold them, then, that expec ter- 
noon dressed and ready te Ganon’ to the 


‘drawing-room to be inspected by the elders of 


the family. 

Miss Derpard, in another French frock, 
was wrestling with a pair of twelve-button 
gloves, and looking excessi ercss; Mr. 
Aq — ae alten ak scent, - eich. 

» chains, in a tight- 
dias, wit big book Seine moth 
tude, with hi -place, 
pares to (as he called it) to ““vet’’ the 

: : o 


ue. Despard, @ 


vision of 
lavender and black was standing in the 
middle of the room, giving *loud and angry 


about the carriage. a” oo 
Enter to her Loo-Loo, in a neat white frock, 
broad blue sash, wide hat trimmed with daisies, 
and black silken hose—Loo-Loo 
mild, ladylike, and even di 
of her new clothes. 
And last, but not least, Miss 
apparition, in a pl 
ecptag tettion ond Goeant 
ing feathers, an ies © 
= = — and a satedlind ond 
rs. Despard put up her go an 
viewed the last arrival with a stony stare, 
surveyed her slowly from head to foot,érom 
her cream-coloured gloves to her pretty little 


shoes. ; 

“ You are a strange anomaly, Miss Brown,” 
she said, dropping her glass after an eloguent 
silence. ‘You come to me as go at 
the rate of twenty-five pounds a year. you 


Helen merely coloured ly, and) bowed. 

“And yet you can yourself forty- 
gninea sealskins and French costumes; you 
can manage to dress at the rate of two hun- 
dred a-year on twenty-five pounds! Really’’ 
—with a scathing smile—“ you are an exceed- 
ingly clever young: person ! ” 

**T made this dress myself, Mrs. Despard,’”’ 
stammered Helen. 

“You did not make the material nor the hat, 
I presume? However, we will not discuss the 
subject. You can all go"—waving a superb 
hand—* the pony-carriage is at the side door ; 
and, as you will. be longer on ‘the road, I wish 
you to start af once.” 

The humble por cate! e was, however, 
soon passed by the lofty landau and its high- 
stepping bays, who whirled by in a cloud of 
dust. 






| not?” 


Our friends reached Cargew by half-past 
five. It locked to the very best advantage 
that lovely July evening, half-hidden in its 
deep walls, its long-deserted terraces and gar- 
dens ey with many brilliant groups, its long- 
closed stately reception-rooms once more open 
to the sun, and once more re-echoing the sounds 
of many merry voices, gay laughter, and 
music. » 

Lady Vane, Sir Rupert’s aunt, garbed in rich 
brocade, stood outside on the terrace receivin 
all arrivals—a very stately, upright dame, wit 
clear-cut features and piercing brown eyes. 
Those eyes rested for more than the conven- 
tional second on the fair, slight gir] who was 
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presented to her by her nephew with a courtesy, 
a deference, thatiwasalmost significant. But 
no; Rupért would never >be mad eroagh to 
loze his:head.abont a lovely face—and a lovely 
face it was—when that face belonged to h‘s 
cousins’ governess, 

Refreshments were served in the library, the 
drawing-room. was devoted to the dowagers, 
the rail to dancing, and an elaborate cold 
dinner, or supper, as it. might be called, was 
Ixid ott in the grand eld -dining-room. 
The long, long table was covered with family 
plate and priceless family china. The green- 
houses and gardens had heen raveged for 
tlowers. Scazlet gerauium and maiden-hair 
alone ornamented the table in vast, brilliant, 
and feathery masses. 

Piles of st-awhbersias in d dishes, and 
silver jugs and b:w!s of clotted cream were 
interspersed among the. most dainty and 
delicate viands, garnished according to their 
kind, with miitacles in white sugar, or 
truffles. 

A private view of this most appetising sight 
had obtained by Loo-Loo, but Helen had 
long ago‘been tevolying among the dancers in 
the hail. 

The beautifal Miss Brown waa quite a noted 
person, the cynosure of ally.and the desired 
partner of every male dancer, Several pairs 
of eyes followed her, as she fleated round the 
room with very varied feelings. Mrs. Des- 
~ ’s need scarcely bedescribed, nor her eldest 

ghter’s. Mr. Augnstus eye-glass in orb, 
pi a i. oe = ‘serene som 
ney, and the air of a re proprietor. 

Katie sat in a corner and followed her 
friend with looks of sincerest admiration. 
After all, who could wonder at Rupert? 
henry would: he ever again find so lovely a 
wife? 

Somehow Helen looked different to-day. 
She seemed entirely to have ‘cast off the re- 
tiring, almost humble, carriage that distin. 
guished her at Kingscourt, and to have taken 
her place, ome the queens of socisty, as their 
equal, not merely in beauty, but in birth. 

Look at her now, talking to Sir Roland For. 
tescue with as much ease of mamner, with as 
ready. words and smiles as if she were the 
heiress of thousands a-year. Dancing and 
the unusual excitement had brought ‘a colour 
to her cheeks and a brilliancy to her deep 
bine eyes that made her marvellously lovely. 
No wonder that everyone was whispering 
about her—no wonder that Sir Rapert found 
it hard to play the part of a graceful and im- 
partial host, but he fulfilled his onerous duties 
to perfection. The dance was going off with a 
verve and abandon, and, thanks to his exer- 
tions, promised to be the success of the 


season, 

And yet he had not had one dance with her 
yet. Their dance—for she would only give 
him one—was to be after supper, and when 
the band struck up the first strains of “La 
Berceuse”’ he was already beside her—but so 
was Dolly—Dolly, who had eaten, and drunken, 
and was filled, was clamouring in a thick, 
hoarse voice for “ Just this waltz,” as if Helen's 
card bad not been crammed hours ago ! 

Placing her hand on Rupert’s arm she passed 
away from Dolly, who, looking the very in- 
carnation of champagne, slowly subsided into 
her vacant place, and, after a few moments’ 
aimless nodding, laid his heavy head upon the 
neighbouring sofa-cushion, and was lost in the 
land of dreams! 


Sir Rupert, with his continental training, | 


his tall, graceful figure, was an ideal partner ; 


and Helen, though she had not had much | 


practice beyond two or three balls at Hobart 
Town, was naturally a born dancer, and could 
suit her step to any other person’s at a 
moment's notice. 


deed a thing to be remembered ; and Rupert 


people began to drift out into the garden, or 
among the long suite of rooms; but Rupert 
followed neither. 

Opening.a swing door, and holding it back 
for his partner to pass, he said,— 

“I .have something to say to you—some- 
thing to ask you. Will you come up to the 
picture-galery?” § 

They enconut<-red various couples coming and 
going on thestairs, for to ‘see the pictures ” 
was one of the favourite baits by which the 


old gallery.” 
It was not merely to see the piotrres that 
her host was leading Helen upstairs. No! 


something far beyond the portraits of his 
ancestors ! 

* This isthe place where we first met,’’ he 
said, standing just inside a low doorway, near 
the well-remembered mullioned window, 

‘*Tt ist” assented Helen, with wonderful 
composure. 

“We were masyuersdivg in the characters 


wife—were wenot? Helen, may I look upon 
it-as.a good omen?” he asked, in alow voice. 

Helen made no reply, and he proceeded, more 
hurriedly—“I need not tell you that I love 
you, Helen; for you know it well. I gave this 


you, and s ing to you alone—a chance I 
ara never likely to have in my aunt’s house. 
Tell me, darling, for the golden moments are 
flying—do you eare for me, and will you be my 
wife?’’ 

For some seconds there was no reply. His 
beautifal lady-love never moved—never opened 
whilst the rapid change of colour from crimson 
to white alone betraying that she had not been 
indifferent to his request. 

‘*Do you know what you have been saying?” 
she asked, at length, raising her face to his, 
and speaking with extraordinary self-com- 
mand, but with lips. devoid of colour. ‘* You 
have been asking me, your aunt’s obscure and 
penniless governess, to be—be your wife—to 
take rauk with one of these ’’—pointing toa 
very forbidding, haughty -looking matron. 
‘* You cannot have reckoned the cost! ”’ 

‘*T have, fully !’’ he answered, firmly, ‘ You 


were as lovely, as worthy, and as good as 
you, are, their husbands must have been 
happy men.” 

“Think of what your aunt—of what every 
one will say! ’ impressively. 

‘I do not care two straws for what my aunt 
may think or say; and as to every one else, 
there will be but one opinion. They will all 
say that I am the luckiest fellow in the county 


Come, Helen! ’’—taking both her bands in his 
—‘‘ you have conjured up every objection you 
can think of, and left me in suspense. Tell 
me the truth at once. Do you care for me, 
er not?” glanping down into her face, with 
his heart in hiseyes. Then, as he met hers, 
that told a story more convincing than any 
words. He suddenly raised ber cool, slim little 
hand, and pressed it to hislips with passionate 
tenderness, Dropping her hand, and insinuat- 
ing his arm her waist, he said :—“ Then 
I may consider that you belong to me for the 
fatare?” 
| Yes!’ stammered Helen, shrinking back, 
and evading his embrace. “ But I have some- 
thing to say to you jirst !”’ 
| ‘* You don’t eare for any other fellow? You 
have never been engaged before?” he asked, 





| apprehensivel y. 
The first dance with the beloved one is in- | 


** Never! ” she replied, emphatically. 


| ‘*NorI!" he answered,{with conscious pride, 


looked into Helen’s eyes and believed that he | ‘‘ You are the first girl I ever cared for. I 


bad been suddenly transported to the seventh 
heaven. 

Alas! everything must have an end—no | 
matter how enthralling, The waltz was over ; | 


began to think it was not in me ever to fall 
in love, that I was getting past that stage. I 
never saw a face I cared to look at twice in all 


flirts of either sex lured their victims to the | 
delights of téte-d téte in that “sweetly romantic | 


There was a, grave resolute expression, on his | 
firmly-cut lips that betoken a mind set on | 


of a couple of my ancestors—husband and | 


dance on purpose to have a chance of seeing | 


her lips—but kept her eyes fixed on the floor, | 


—if you will, and no one else—shall be the | 
future Lady Lynn, and if all my ancestresses | 


of Kent—that is, if your answer will be “‘yes!’ | 


had the power to make my heart go cne beat 
faster till I met you here, in this very spot. 
Somehow, when I held you a trembling little 
prisoner in my arms that moonlight night 
three months ago, I had a sort of conviction 
that I had met my fate! You know I am 
poor, Helen! I have not much to offer yon. 
The estate is encumbered, and it will take 
years to pay off the burdens ‘on it; still we 
will be able to manage well enough. You have 
' never been used to riches, and I am snre I can 
make you happy. You believe me, don’t yon, 
my darling?” 

‘*T believe you to be the truest, and most 
' chivalrous gentleman that ever took a wife of 
i low estate!” replied his companion, locking 
at him with misty eyes. 

** And when will von marry moa? Whenam 
I to take you from that house of bondage?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

‘* Not befora December—if then !"’ 

“‘December}—nonsense! You shall go end 
| stay with my Annt Vane, and be married from 

her house within the next six weeks! Wiat 
| isthe good of any delay? I shall tell .Nirs. 
| Despard that she must look out for another 
white slave this very evening, for that vou 
| have found another situation |” 
| Yon will do nothing of the kind, Sir Ru- 
| pert!” 

“ Rupert !’’ corrected her lover, hastily. 

“Then, Rapert, our engagement must re- 

main unknown and unsuspected for the 
| present. Listen tome for an instant!” sho 
| proceeded, speaking in a low voice. “i am 
| not what Iseem. I am adeception—asham !” 
‘You are not what you seem ?”’ he echoed. 
| “Do you mean to tell me that you are not 
| Miss Brown—that you have another name? ” 
, he asked, reproachfally. 
‘‘ No—I am Miss Brown—in that I am Miss 
: Brown, and that,’’ blushing deeply, “ I iove 
! you, Rupert. Iam what I seem, but otherwise 
Iam not, I know I am speaking in parables, 
| but if I were to tell you a part I must tell yor 
all. In three months’ time you shall kaow 
everything. It is not in my power to enlighten 
you now !”’ 

“TI don’t understand you!” he said, with 
| grave incredulity. 

‘ Then I will tell you: thatin a moment of 
folly I put myself into a false -position, little 
—little dreaming of the consequences. 
only person who has power to release me 
refuses to do so till the end of the year—till 
he comes from abroad, till he thinks I have 
been sufficiently punished for my folly!” 

‘*He! Then there is a man at the bottom of 
it!” cried Rupert, with an amount of jealous 
suspicion in his voice, and faee, that showed he 
| would be an easy prey to the green-eyed one. 
| **A man who is old enough to be my grand- 
' father—a man with grown-up sons, you foolish 
| Rupert?” 

“You will swear to me that you never cared 
for any fellow before?” persisted her lover, 
anxiously. 

“ Never! on my word of honour. Why, I 
hardly know a man—a young man to speak 
to!” she added, with a reassuring smile. 

“What? Not in India?” he cried, with 
wrathful amazement. 

‘*Oh! we won’t talk of India!” she returned, 
colouring brilliantly. ‘‘ At any rate not now.”’ 

‘¢Then I am to wait on probation three 
whole months!’ said her lover, gloomily. 
“ T call it hard lines—awfully hard lines !"’ 

“Your patience shall have its reward ; it 
shall, indeed! ” 

“ Well, give me a first instalment then in 
the shape of a kiss, Helen!” hesaid, stooping 
towards her, and bringing his cheek very close 
to hers, ‘ Won't you kiss me?” 

* You—you may take one!” she returned, 
in a low voice, and, thus permitted, he pressed 
his lips to her pretty little curved mouth for 
the second time in his life. ‘' And wili you 
trust me, Rupert?.” she asked, after a moment's 
silence. 

‘*T trust you, my darling, as I would the 
angels of Heaven themselves, My heart and 











my wanderings—I never heard a voice that 


happiness are in your keeping!” 
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‘I will never abuse the trust you have placed 
inme. Youshall never regret your confidence 
and your generosity!” replied Helen, impres- 
sively. 

“You are a foolish fellow!” she added, 
with a smile rippling round her dimples. 
“You are not merely going to marry a girl 
without position ormoney. But as if that were 
rot bad enough you are going to marry a 
girl with a secret! I wonder what your aunt 
would say if she knew? Have you fally con- 
sidered what a wretched match you are 
making?” régarding him curiously. ‘ Think 
of what the world will say !”’ 

“I don’t care a fig for the world. Yow are 
all the world to me,” he answered, valiantly. 

“ And you will always trust me, no matter 
what happens, no matter how appearances may 
be against me, no matter what you may hear, or 
even sce?”’ 

“TIT have given you my promise. 
break my word.” ¥ 

“Give me a pledge as well!’ she urged, 
persistently, 

“TI will give you this, though it is not neces- 
sary—taking off his signet ring. You shall have 
a regular engaged ring as well, of course. I 
will send for it to-morrow.” 

“No, no!” she replied, letting him place the 
gift on her third finger, “I will keep this till 
—till December; then you may give me the 
other ring—the engagement one.” 

“What are you talking about?” he said, 
‘*The ring I will give you then will be a plain 
gold one.”’ 

“« And you will never love me less than you 
do now, and never distrust me?” she whis- 
pered, as they paused ere leaving the gallery, 
and returning to commonplace life. 

“* Never /” he answered, with his soul in his 
eyes. It was arash promise; but what man 
born of woman would have replied otherwise, 
with that perfect face,"and those pleading eyes, 
confronting him in the silver moonlight ? 


I never 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Tere is no occason to linger over the de- 
parture of Sir Rupert’s guests, nor to tell how 
Mr, Despard, Mrs. Despard, and Miss Despard 
drove home in the cool moonlight in dead 
silence, the two former move than half asleep, 
the latter alert, upright, staring out into the 
bright, white night with wide unseeing eyes, 
and a face expressive of the grimest resolu- 
tion. 

To tell of how a certain pony-carriage was 
carefully despatched under the personal 
superintendence of the host, nor howa certain 
young lady bore the recollection of his parting 
whispers in her ear, his fond pressure on her 
hand all the blissful way home between those 
high glistening dewy hedges fragrant with wild 
roses and honeysuckle. Was she awake or 
dreaming ? 
wide world so happy or so blessed ? 


That night Mrs. Despard received a visit | secret.’”” 
from her eldest daughter—a secret visit, in the | 
was 
amazed to see her eldest born walk into the 
room ina flowing dressing-gown, her sparse | 
fringe in curl papers, and her face expressive | 
of some solemn intelligence at the unusual 


anctity of her dressing-room. She 


hour of two o’clock a.m, 


“ Mother!’’ she said, sitting down on the end 
of a sofa resting her hands on her knees, and 
gazing at her parent, who, in a wide-frilled 
night-cap, bore a strong resemblance to the 
wolf in ‘‘ Red Riding Hood.” “ I have something 
important to tell you—something you must be 


told before I sleep to-night!” 


‘*Goodness gracious, Blanche!” exclaimed 
her mother, excitedly, pushing back her chair 
“You don't mean to tell me that | 


and rising. 
Rupert has proposed ? ” 


“ Not for me /” returned her daughter, in a | towards the door—“it is enough to drive one 
voice that was almost sepulchral in its tone | mad.” 
“Not for me, but for | 


of tragic solemnity. 
Miss Brown!” 

* Heavens above!” 
ing the ceiling with startling emphasis. 
uve out cf your senses, 


Rupert is not such an idiot. He mightamuse 

himself with her. He might make a fool of 

ae ky Bat, no! he would never marry 
er!” 

“You forget that Rupert never amuses him- 
self in the way you mean, mother! ” returned 
her daughter, drily. ‘‘ And I suppose I may 
trust the evidence of my own ears and eyes! 
I was going into the gallery to look for a glove 
I had dropped, and I saw, and heard, quite 
enough.” 

“ What did you see?” demanded her incredu- 
lous parent. 

‘‘ T saw him kiss her. I heard him ask her 
| to be his wife. It is neefless to remark that 
what I tell you is strictly—strict/y private.” 

“And she?” inquired Mrs. Despard, in a 
choked voice. 

“Oh, she/ Need you ask. She jumped at 
| him, of course! ” 

“So much for your father’s pig-headed- 
ness!” cried Mrs. Despard, almost in tears. 
‘“‘ He would keep that abominable girl, Iknew 
she would work some terrible mischief. 
knew it. Your father is an old foo), declaring 
that she was doing such wonders with Loo-Loo 
and Katie. Pretty wonders!” 

*« And I heard him telling twenty people this 
evening that she was a treasure: See how my 
hands are tied !”’ holding out her bony mem- 
bers plaintively. 

** What can I do or say? How can I dismiss 
her, when she hears {she is so clever, so 
modest, so good-tempered. What can I do?” 

“I know what you cando, mother! I think 
I have an idea. I? we could only get her ont 
of the house, and if we could only open 
Rupert’s eyes we would be doing our duty, 
would we not? ” 

“ Certainly, my child!” responded her 
mother, piously. 

““ Well, I have long suspected that there was 
something” queer about her,” said Miss Des- 
pard, rising and putting one slippered foot on 
the fender, ‘' and now I know it!” 

“You don’t mean to say so?” cried her 
mother. 

**Yes, but Ido. I heard her telling Rupert 
that she could not marry him nor be publicly 
engaged to him till December.” 

* Well, even that is a comfort! ” ejaculated 
his aunt. “She said she is not what she 
8 Wag 

“That I'll be bound, the hypocritical 
hussy!” interrupted Mrs. Despard, with cor- 
dial assent. 

“She said she was in some one’s power— 
some man’s!” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the old lady, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘ 

‘*And that she would not be free till he 





Was ever any girl in the whole | Mrs. D., impressively. 


cried her mother, invok- | her dress—so objectionable in her aunt's eyes! 
“Yon 


It is impossible ! 


came home. She said, ‘You are not only 
marrying @ pauper and a nobody——’ ” 
‘“‘ She never said a truer word !” interrupted 


“«But you are marrying a girl with a 


‘*Ah, hal a secret, indeed! Well, she 
wen’t have it to herself long with you on the 
trail, Blanche,” said her mother, with a look 
of materral complacency. “I never knew 
such a girl as you are for getting to the bottom 
of other peoples’ affairs. You are a regular 
detective in petticoats—a female Fouché!” 

| “Yes, mamma, I think I have a little talent 
| in that way. I can put two and two together 
as well as most people,’’ she replied, accepting 
| the compliment with a little nod of acknow- 
|ledgment. Then, breaking into a sudden glow 
' of indignation, ‘* Could you have believed it of 
| Rupert? Of all people would you ever have 
| thought Le would have been such a fool? And 
| he is fond of her—very fond of her!” she 
added, with an accent of intense bitterness. 
| **Oh”—taking up her candle and sweeping 


Meanwhile Helen was pacing her room in a 


| state of divinest beatitude. She had removed 


|—and with her lovely golden brown~ hair 


the same as when we first saw her i 
the little cabin on board the Carnatic’ 
she was walking up and down the room 
trying to realize her new-found happiness. Of 
what account were Mrs. Despard’s black looks 
and bitter speeches now! A new, an unknown 
agitation possesses her. Every thought is 
laden with joy; and if at times a misgiving —a 
suspicion—of unknown dangersin the future 
comes between her and the sun of her happi- 
ness, she thrusts it from her, and refuses to 
believe in the shadow of a flaw in the glorious 
prospect now spread out before her mental 
vision. 3 

Alas, poor Helen! Already a little cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, is rising on that 
seemingly fair blue sky, and soon a tempest 
you little dream of will scatter all your fair 
visions to the winds ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Neepiess to state that Sir Rupert made his 
way over to Kingscourt at the earliest possible 
visiting hour the morning after the dance, in 
the hopes of seeing his beautiful betrothed ; 
and, needless to state that, thanks to his aunt’s 
and cousin’s precautions, he did not even catch 
a gimpee of the skirt of her dress. 
iss Blanche took a certain _—. ae 

in preventing any lovers’ meetings. She gave 
her diplomatic mind entirely to the question ; 
and for three whole days Sir Rupert came to 
his auni’s full of happy expectations and re- 
turned therefrom the prey of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Buta time was coming. Helen 
found it impossible to keep her great news 
from Katie ; she must open her heart to some- 
one. She must and would speak. So one 
night, as they weresitting topetee, working by 
the light of a reading-lamp on a wonderful 
ete the adornment of Katie's hobby, Helen 

roke the intelligence, after many vain efforts 
to find appropriate words, by taking off 
Rapert’s signet ring aud pushing it towards 
her companion. 
‘¢Do you know this ring, Katie?” she asked, 
with a warm blush. 
“ Know it! ” replied Katie, laying down her 
needle and taking it into her hand. ‘‘ Of course 
I do—it’s Rupert's! Did he give it to you?” 
opening her eyes very wide. 

‘* Yes!’ returned Helen. 

Along pause; and at lact Katie said, with an 
air of grave conviction,— 

“Then youmust be engaged to him, Helen!” 

“Tam!” replied Helen; ‘ but, dear Katie, 
it is a secret. No one is to know anything 
about it but yourself ; but I could not help 
telling you!” 

“Helen!” said Katie, rising, laying her 
hands on her friend’s shoulders and kissing 
her tenderly. ‘‘When Rupert told me, some 
time ago, that he meant to ask you to be his 
wife I was vexed—a little vexed—because you 
have no money,!and he wants it so badly for 
the old place; but now I am glad, very glad. 
Money is not everything. Money cannot buy 
love and happiness, and you can give him 
both. I am delighted ‘to hear that it is all 
settled, and you will be my own cousin then, 
and always! ”’ 

Little did Katie dream that Helen was al- 
ready always “ her own cousin!” 

The two girls sat up till the small hours 
talking over the all-engrossing topic, Helen 
listening with greedy ears to her companion’s 

raises of her lover—to the reminiscences and 

egends of his boyhood—to the gratifying news 
that no one had ever known him in love before. 

“He has always been so hard to please—so 
dificile!”” 

«¢ And at last has chosen a poor governess |”’ 
cried Helen, with asmile. ‘But, Kitty dear, 
I am not altogether what Iseem. Ihave a 
secret. I cannot tell you any part of it without 
telling all, but when you know it you will think 

Iam a more suitable match for Rupert thanI 
now appear!” k node 

“A secret! Does Rupert know it?” inquired 
Katie, in amazement. 





' hanging loosely over her shoulders, jast 


“ No; I may nct tell him—and there he show 
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the most chivalrous generosity. . He is willing 
to wait till the end of the year to know all 
about meand my past !” 

“ It is nothing that you need be ashamed of, 
fam sure !” 

“No; nothing of thatkind! I did one very 
foolish thing,and I am paying the penalty of it 
now. At the end of the year I shall be released 
from my punishment, and you will see me in 
my true colours.” 

“Then are you not what you appear? Are 
you not Miss Brown?” 

“Tam, and Iam not! It is a riddle you 
would never guess, my clever little Katie, so do 
not puzzle your brainsabout it; only trast me 
and love me as you have ever done, and neither 
your trust or love will be ill bestowed.” 

‘“‘ It must be horrible to have a secret!” said 
Katie; “even if it is not anything wrong. 
Is it not always preying on your mind?” 

‘*No,” replied Helen, with a smile; “not 
when my mind is occupied. At first it was 
unbearable, but now Iam accustomed to it; and 
so far it has neverdone me any harm, and I 
don’t think ever will.” ~ 

Katie received all Helen’s hopes and fears 
and confidences about Rupert with ready and 
appreciative sympathy. Poor Katie! who 
would never, never have a lover of her own. 
She also told her friend how good a son he had 
been to his horrid, extravagant, unprincipled 
old father, who, utterly heedless of who was to 
come after him, had spent and squandered 
every halfpenny he could raise on the estate, 
and how, after yearsof riotous living, and racing, 
and gambling, and all manner of ill-doings, he 
had come home to die at Cargew, a broken- 
down, dissipated old wreck. How he had 
lingered on for two years, a = » caustic, 
irritable invalid, nursed by . Bance and 
waited on by his son, whom he had compelled 
to leave the army and sacrifice his prospects 
and his wishes to his own. 6 

Thanks to chance meetings in the park, 
Helen and Rupert contrived to see each other 
several times—always, as before, in the presence 
of Katie and Loo-Loo; but Katie, with won- 
derful dexterity, managed to leave the lovers 
to walkin front alone, luring Loo-Loo to her 
side by means best known to herself. These 
meetings were uncertain, were short, but they 
were better than nothing. 

Sir Rupert talked to Helen freely of his past, 
his present, and their (oh ! happy word) future. 
With marvellous delicacy, he never touched 
on her former life, nor asked a single question 
likely to trench in the most distant manner 
on the mystery in which she was wrapped. 
Until she chose to raise the veil he was content 
to sitin darkness. His blind trust moved 
Helen more than words could say. Oh! that 
Mr. Towers would come home, that she might 
be herself again, and tell him all ! 


One evening there was a grand dinner- 
party downstairs, at which Katie had been a 
most reluctant guest. Loo-Loo and Helen 
were taking tea together in the retirement of 

“the schoolroom—they had, in fact, finished, 
and were merely idling over the meal—when 
Katie came limping in, and stooping over 
Helen, whispered ,— : 

“ Rupert is here. You are to go down, to 
him in the orchard at once, he must see you!” 

Wespying * light shawl over her head and 
shoulders Helen hurried downstairs, fled 
through the open library window and down 
the terraces like a lapwing. ‘The orchard wae 
a large walled-in en, dedicated to apple 
trees and vegetables; and, | with his 
elbows on the iron gate she found Rapert in 
evening-dress smoking a cigar, which he tossed 
aside the instant he caught sight of her. 

After the first raptare of their meeting was 
over, and they into each other’s 
faces and seen that there was no visible ont- 
ward alteration in their a ce since they 
had last met, he broke the silence by saying,— 

' “ Helen, I have some news for you; not very 
good news,I am afraid.” 

‘‘Is that the reason you sent for me in such 
@ hurry? ” she asked, with a pout. 





“No, my dear child ; but because Iam going 
away to-morrow all the way to Naples !” 

**'To Naples—to-morrow!” she echoed, her 
smniles fading. 

“Yes. Myonly uncle—my mother’s brother 
—isvery ill. Iam his nearest-of-kin, and he 
wishes to have me near him. I cannot like 
the poor old fellow to die all alone in a 
foreign country, can I? Whenever he is 
better, or whenever he breathes his last, you 
may be certain that I shall come home as fast 
as steam can take me. Keep thinking of me 
always, darling!” 

Helen made no answer beyond raising two 
eyes to his, heavy with unshed tears, 

“ Helen, you will miss me, won’t you? 
you will miss me a Jittle.” 

‘“* Miss you! Ishall miss you every day, and 
all daylong. Although I see so. little of you, 
yet to know you were near was something; 
now you will be miles and miles away !”’ 

“ You will write and I will write,’ he pro- 
ceeded, cheerfully. “It won’t befor longer 
than a month at most.” 

Their hands were clasped, his arm was round 
her as they slowly paced towards the house. 
Another bend of the walk will bring them in 
sight of the windows. It is time for Rupert 
to present himself in the drawing-room. ,They 
must part. 

‘“* Whatever comes you will trust me,” said 
Helen, with an ill-stifled sob. ‘ You will al- 
ways believe in me, and be the same to me as 
you are now.”’ 

“Always! always!” he reiterates; ‘and 
now itonly remains to say good-bye. I shall 
walk as far asthe white gate with you, my 
darling !”’ 

They reach the white gate and pause and 
look at one another in silence. 

“Good-bye, my own, my dearest! ” he whis- 
pered, straining her to his breast as though he 
never meant to part from her again, and in 
another moment she had disappeared up the 
moonlit walk, and was out of sight. 

A few days after Sir Rupert’s departure the 
school-rcom was visited one morning by Mrs, 
Despard, a most unusual occurrence, Key- 
basket in hand, with a more than usual up- 
rightness of carriage, she came sailing into 
the school, whilst Loo-Loo was in all the 
agonies of French composition. 

‘“* My visit is especially to you, Miss Brown,” 
she said. ‘I had a letter this morning from 
your friend Mrs, Phillips, from Madras, re- 
questing to know if you were still under my 
roof, and enclosing this,” handing Helen a 
thin foreign note with the very tips of her 
fingers. ‘' She says she has written to you re- 
peatedly, and that you have never answered 
even one of her letters, Most extraordinary. 
It is not, as I shall tell her, from lack of 
leisure,’ added Mrs, Despard, with a sniff of 
indignation. 

Many letters had come from the same desti- 
nation, and they all lay up in Helen’s desk un- 
opened. ‘ Why should she read them?’’ she 
said to herself, ‘‘they were not intended for 
her, but for that other Miss Brown, who lay 
many fathoms deep under the waves of the 
Mediterranean. 

“TI presume you will answer that letter,” 
continued Mrs. Despard, aggressively; ‘‘ at 
any rate, I have done my part, and I shall take 
care to tell Mrs. Phillips that I myself gave it 
into yourownhand! Loo-Loo,'how you stoop; 
do sit up—and how inky your fingers are, you 
untidy child!” 

The rustling of Mrs. Despard’s departing 
train was hailed with a sigh of relief My the 
three girlsin theschoolroom, Her visits of in- 
spection were fortunately rare, but they were 
uncommonly searching, and invariably un- 
pleasant. 

When lessons were over, Helen, after some 
reflection, opened the note which still lay in- 
tact beside her. As she slowly peruses it her 
face grows grey as death; she seems as if 
suddenly turned to stone—Katie, hardly less 
white than herself, meanwhile devo her 
with her eyes. At last her hands drop helplessly 
in her lap, and the letter flutters to the ficor, 


Say 


€ 





She makes an efiort—a fruitless effort—to rise, 
and, in another tecond, falis senseless forward 
on the table, 

Perhaps you wonld like to sree the fatal 
epistle that has suddenly worked such a 
change in our heroine. We pick it up, as it 
has fallen, and readit. It rans thus :— 


‘My Dear Frrenp,— 

“What has become of you? I have 
written and written and written—and begin 
to think you must be dead. Seriously, Mrs. 
Scott has written me two terrible letters about 
you, and declaring that she must have monev 
at once. Surely you do not wish your child to 
starve? You know you told me that yourown 
little income of fifty pounds per annum was to 
be put aside solely for him, and you would 
support yourself as a single woman. Mrs. 
Glass tells me she has not heard from you or 
had a penny since you left Madras, and the 
last payment was made now more than a year 
ago. You know she cannot keep the child for 
nothing—he is now a boy very nearly two years 
old. She has her own children to consider, 
and I—you know that I never have a rupee I 
can call my own. Send her a good sum on re- 
ceipt of this letter to appease her, by hook or 
by crook, or else she will send your little fellow 
to the workhouse. She declares she will—and 
tell the whole story—for he and she and hers 
have been wanting the very necessaries of life 
—even bread. Her other alternative is that 
she will appeal to your husband, and tell him 
of you and the child’s whereabouts. So you 
see there is not a moment to be lost—and 
surely you would not let your own flesh and 
blood starve, or go on the parish! Even if you 

awn your clothes, you must send money! 
he is now at 3, Clubb’s-court, Houndsditch,— 
Your affectionate friend, 
“Fanny Paruuirs.”’ 


It was only a momentary giddiness that had 
seized Helen—almost e’er Katie was beside 
her, with restoratives, salts, toilet vinegar, &c., 
she had recovered so far as to sit op, ush her 
hair back from her temples, in a half-dazed, 
bewildered sort of way, and—supreme effort— 
pocket the letter which had given her such a 
shock, 

“Tt was some bad news—something that 
you have just seen in that letter,” said Katie, 
following this action with her all-seeing eyes. 

‘*Yes!” faltered Helen, greedily seizing a 
glass of water, and drinking it right off. 
“There! I am better now.” 

“ Has it anything to say to—to your secret?’’ 
said Katie, hesitatingly; ‘the secret you are 
obliged to keep from Rupert ?” 

“Yes, it has everything to say to it,’ re- 
turned Helen, without hesitation. “It is a 
phase of the secret for which I was utterly un- 
prepared,” standing up, and laying her hand 
on Katie’s shoulder. “I cannot tell you what 
it is—I wish I could!” But, seeing her com- 
panion’s face of grieved, incredulous amaze- 
ment, she hastily added, ‘‘Never mind, Katie, 
you shall know it all some day! Now, if you 
don't mind being alone, I will go up to my own 
room for a little——”’ 

‘* Yes, go and lie down—you are as white as 
a ghost—and here,” hobbling quickly after 
her, “take my smelling bottle. I wish that 
horrid letter had been burnt before it ever 
reached England!” 

“That would have been worse than ail /* 
returned Helen, emphatically, pausing for an 
instant ere she closed the door. 


(To be continued.) 








Waen we think of the many and widely 
differing relations of life we sustain and the 
consequent various duties devolving upon us, 
we feel somewhat bewildered at the amount 
of knowl of many kinds that seems essen- 
tial. But time is short and our powers are 
limited, so we must be satisfied with thorough- 
ness in one department and only a moderate 
proficiency in many others. 
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“ Won't it, though! It will buy ahalfpenny- | ridicule, and will, perhaps, be langhingly d 
BROWN AS A BERRY. worth of mint for sauce if we have lamb,” scribed at.the mess-table to-morrow. 


_——o——— 
OHAPTER IV. 


“Eve, what do you think?” : 

It is Berry, bursting into the room, with 
crimson cheeks and eyes wide-open with dis- 
may. 
«My dear, I have no time to think. Iam 
too busy,” answers Eve listlessly, seated in the 
middle of the room on the floor, with her boxes 
turned’ out to sort and rearrange before pack- 
ing ito go to the depdt. Eve is always listless, 
and always busy—now striving, perhaps, to hide 
the former fact in the latter, But Berry’s 
next words arouse her and awaken a faint 
blush. : 

“Papa has asked Colonel Chester to dinner 
to-night.” 

“Has he? very well.” 

‘*Ht is not very well, it is dreadfgl! What 
are.we to give him?”’ 

“ Dinner, I.suppose, as he is coming for that 

urpose.’’ 

“And if he came for you, I suppose you 
would noteven refuse him yourself on that 
principle !” prec Berry, meaning to be sar- 
castic; vexed at what seems to her unpardon- 
able indifference to her news and the always 
uncertain state of the larder. 

‘*T should take time:to consider.” 

“ Eve!” 

‘*Berry, I think my heart is broken!” and 
the girl no longer calm.and unconcerned, buries 
her face in her hands and bursts into an un- 
controllable fitof weeping. In a moment-all 
cause of complaint Mag Fra and Berry is 
on ‘the floor beside her holding her tightly in 
her arms and drawing down her pretity golden 
head on to-her shoulder. She does not speak, 
only cooes over her like a mother over a griev- 
ing child, strokes her hair, and kisses her eyes, 
wondering all the time:what this love can be 
like, that has so her sister. 

By-and-by Divelifts:her:face,a tear-stained 
faee, child-like in its expression, but full of 
womanly woe. 

‘*It was the heat, and I am tired,” she 
asserts, yet at the same time looks defiantly 
into Berry’s eyes to seé how far she has be- 
trayed herself. 

* Let me send for Ronald—do? ” 

“No, no, it is too late,” shaking her head 
sadly. 

“‘ He would come, I know.” 

“Z don’t think he would, even if I wished 
it; and I am not:sure I do wish it.” 

“ How incomprehensible yon are!” wistfully, 

‘I supposeI am. d.don’t even understand 
myself,” and Eve gives a gentle sigh, which 
Berry echoes—erho-like, with added force. 
This ‘trouble being beyond her, she returns to 
more mundane affairs. 

“I must go into the town and iget something 
I suppose; but what ?—in the name of every- 
thing comestible—what?” 

“There are lots of things to be had just 
now.” 

“Not when you have gotten shillings and 
three pence-halfpenny to last tothe end of the 
week! “ And this is Wednesday!” 

“And this is Wednesday!” repeats Berry 
dubiously. 

‘“ Pity we neither of us possess the culinary 
skill of Rebecca, who made goat’s flesh taste 
like venison, I suppose we conld not even 
dress a chicken to resemble.a guinea-fowl? ”’ 

“No, I am afraid not,’ answers: Berry, still 
grave. She feels that the credit of her house- 
keeping faculty is at stake, and yet it is so 
difficult to manage on the smallsum which is 
grudgingly doled out to her. 

She produces ‘her little purse, and empties it 
into herlap. Nine shillings, two sixpences, and 


a Shroepenny bit. 

**And TI have-a halfpenny, too; soméwhere 
loose in my pocket ;” she says, diving deep into 
it, but finding agri 
_ “Never mind the halfpenny,” observes Eve 
impatiently; “that won’t buy anything.” 





‘* Only, unfortunately, lamb is not in season,” 
laughs Eve blithely. 

She is recovering now,.and is quite willing 
to lend the help of her genius in making 
suggestions for Berry to carry out. 

“Tt must be a dinner strictly @ la Russe,” she 
says, still smiling. 

‘* All flowers and fruits?” 

‘* Yes ; only, the worst is, that fruitis ruinous 
just now—and ever flowers.cost money.” 

“Flowers I can manage. I.shall.call on 
Mrs. Payne .and tell her I,am going to beg 
some from Lady Blanche ; I eanianswer for it, 
that in her anxiety to show that she has the 
better garden, and a hot-house, she will send 
us her very.choicest. ones !” declares Berry, with 
a mischievous grin. 

“ Child, what aschemer you are!” rebukes 
Eve, but in avery gentle voioe, ‘for she is.too 
fond ef her wild, buight-eyed, scapegrace of a 
sister to find feult. quite in earnest. 

“One is obliged to resort to artifice some- 
times—when.one is poor,’’ soberly. 

“ A veritablelittle, modified, street :gamin/ I 
shall expect to see you. turn a Catherine-wheel 
directly, and begging for a-copper.” —_- 

‘* And,” .continues Berry, “I shall not be 
playing on any one’s feelings for a fraudulent 
end—unless—uniess ——”’ stops short, re- 
membering’ her resolution to hawe i 
more to, do with Eve’siqmatory difficulties. 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” Eve, 
coldly.. ‘‘Hed yon not better settle something 
more about the dinner? Soup wehave in the 
house, but how. we are'to knock an-entrée into 


Susan’s stupid head, I don’t know! Sheds sure, |, 


to resent it as an. unwarrantable innovation.” 
“ Thea there is. the pudding.” 
“Til make that while you are out. Buta 
joint, Berry! Joints are so expensive.” 
“ Neck of mutton is cheapest, and is not 80 
very bad boiled. Weill try :it, at:anyirate; 
and, perhaps, if I.don’t pay for that I could 
squeeze out something savoury that would pass 
muster as.an entremét,’’ ; 
“Only,” says Eve; warningly, as Berry 
puts on her «hat before the cracked Jooking- 
glass, “take care not'to use the words entrée or 
entremét downstairs, or everything will ‘fall 
through. Susan is such a’ staunch Presby- 
terian she is-sure to think it is a Jesuitieal de- 
vice of the Pope to lure her from her faith.” 
* And, Berry!” sbe calls out ‘again, ‘halt- 
langhingly, and yet half in earnest, as her 
sister leaves'the room. ‘Do persuade ber not 
to. come in with dirty bands and humiliate us 
all by the announcement, ‘tea’s ready.’”” 
But Berry by.this time is nearly downstairs, 
so does not respond. Eve ‘throws ‘ever 
back in the boxes, and, tucking up her sleeves, 
prepares to visit the kitchen—Susan’s well de- 
fended stronghold. For once she is not-utterly 
impracticable. She seems rather to enjoy the 
novelty of a guest, and more likely to err from 
excess than lack of zeal, 
She and’ her two young mistresses are hard 
at work all day; and, after all, the result is a 
very simple one—simple almost to frugality. 
At night, however, when Colonel Chester 
comes, he sees no ‘sign of confusion—nothing 
to imply ‘that this is no ordin affair to 
them. Berry, it is trae, has fi d cheéks, 
which might have betrayed her; but he has no 
eyes for any one but Eve—and she is go fresh, 
cool, and-smiling, as though* puddings, -side- 
dishes, and sauces were usterly beneath ‘her 
concern. ‘ 
Onthe whole, everything is tolerably pros- 
rous; but, at the outset, Berry Paar 
lounded at seeing Colonel Chester QD: 
propriate the seat she had meant for hewselt 
and before which she had placed all the worst 
knives and the most battered spoons and 
forks she couJd find, while all the best had 
been as carefully picked out for him. a} 

She clashes them angrily together with her 


soup-plate as she thinks of their com 
bi iy, being Sea, on. bat, 2 those 
ably coming under his. keen | 


others are pro 


But Colonel Chester notices. nothing—not 
even that the spoon which carries his highly- 
flavoured soup to his mouth has long ago 
pod with every bit of silver.it may once 

ve possessed. i does he smile, when 
Foyer yay banding for several a nanale ood 
atility ing anything to.people who 
have no plates before them, af last cuts the 
Gordian knot, by putting down fhe dish of beef 
olives before Eve, who is at the end of the 
table, and then moving away to avoid discus- 
sion. 4 

B crimsonus and laughs, but Eve 
deems it best to take it quickly, and help it.as 
though it were the most matural thing in the 
world to have an entrée on the table; and re- 
assured by this, Susan gains caurage, and 
makes no more glaring mistakes. 

The conversation Captair Cardell is 
never agreat talker unless he is.on the subject 
of his grievances, and he wisely decides not to 
bere his present guest with these. There is 
something about Colonel Chester’s face so 
markedly uns, ic that the very beggars 
in. the streets seldom solicit alms from him ; 
and his.name is never seen on.any subscription- 
list, nor in connection with any charity. 

Presently Eve rises,.and Berry following her 
into.the other room, ,the gentlemen are left 
ulone. 

The dessert is a limited one,searcely deserv- 
ing:the,name—a plake of sweet biscuits, a de- 
canter of sherry, anda jug.of claret. The 
flowera, as Berry had guaranteed, are lovely, 
and cover the table.completely; so that, after 
there would not.have been.room for any- 


thing more andthe choicest fruits 


elaborate, 
‘| would bave been wasted on Colonel Chester 


-when Eve; is once gone, 

He looks so paraistenttly at the door that 
Captain ‘Cardell guesses what he wishes, and 
proposes & y adjournment, which is 
ly. carrief.out. poayey 
e two, sisters are whispering confidentially 
at the window, when they enter the sitting- 
room ;-but directly they.are.seen Berry starts 
away, and Colonel Chester, after a moment’s 
hesitation, crosses over and takes her place, 

“It was. very good of Captain Cardell to in- 
vite me in this friendly way. I enjoy it sol” 
he observes in.a low voice; but Berry is not 
out.of.ear-shot,.and hearing the remark, makes. 
@grimace, What has been a banquet to them 
is-eyi not. so hy him! 

“We are. weny 
Eve. 

‘“‘Itis very kind of youto sayso; but do * om 
really mean it?’ bending down nntil his face 
is on:the level, with her own, and .he can gaze 
undisturbed into her eyes of sweet sea-blue. 
But she turns away her half-angrily. 

“ It is not polite to doubt the truth of one’s 
civil. nothings,’ she answers wiih a forced 


him 
ito gee you,” answers 


smile, 

‘*] wish there were no question of civility 
between you.and me,” 

‘‘Oolonel Chester!” 

“I mean whatI say. Can’t you understand 
that there might .be something hetter—truer 
—sweeter?” 

“ Won't you sit down, Colonel?” interrupts 
Céptain Cardell, coming up to them fussily 
hospitable, and full of importance, but to: his- 
daughter his presence seems very oppertune. 
“There will be some.{coffee presently, 1 sup- 
pose.” he goes on, drawing Bp & © and 
seating himself, while Colonel Chester follows 


his example ; and then the two.men.fall into 
sees ah eae 
ro tination .o regim 

Eve sits near, in a -hacked chair with 
faded coverings, bri by one of 
thosehideous anti emexpresialy 
knitted for furnished houses and lodgin, 
Her.hands are folded idly in her Jap, .and 


does. not look up.until:-fhe mention of.a well- 
ag name.makes her.colourrise, Then she - 
lifts her eyes. It is:Colonel Chester who is 





8) petra? ots 
PrThat young fellow they call Ronald May 
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seemed very cut up before he went on leave. 
He came to me for permission to exchange into 
another regiment, but Irefused. .I felt unwilling 
to lose so an. Officer; and, besides that, 
could not help thinking it a pity for ‘him’ to 
forfeit. so many years’ service foramere whim. 
He is high up in the lieutenants now, ani 
would only too surely repent the ruining df 
his career by-and-hby had I .granted his 
request.” 

** Still, if he wished it,” suggests Eve ina low 
voice ; but Captain Cardell breaks in roughly. 

*€Nonsense, & boy like that.does not, cannot 
know his own mind. His wishes count for 
nothing.” 

‘*Tt was a love affair, perbaps ; and don’t you 
think the lady will have done sufficient damage 
in breaking his heart, withont spoiling his life 
as well?” asks the Colonel, with a smile. 

“ Poor fellow !” ejaculates Berry behind his 
chair; and turning round sharply he looks 
curiously into her face to see.if by any chance 
she can be the object of Ronald May’s.hapeless 
passion. But the eyes that meet his are 
innocent of guilt, and though the tears are 
glistening there they do not fall, and itis 
evident pure pity has prompted them. 

Captain Cardell follows tho direction of his 

a 


gaze. 

“‘ Did you know anything of this, Berry?” he 

asks sternly, remembering the lecture he had 
given her some days ago ; and realising, for the 
first time, that he willscon have two grown-up 
daughters to take care of. -He must guard 
against any such romantic. attachment as this 
would be—more than ever now when luck isso 
against him, and the depét, which looms before 
him for the ‘next two years, would be doubly 
on with the companionship of a love-sick 
Berry reads the thoughts of both, and smiles 
with an inward pitying comment on ‘their 
blindness, 

“T never heard him say a word about 
exchanging,” she answers, trutlifully, but with 
certain reservations. “And {he was in such 
high spirits when’I saw him last!” 

“The see-saw spirits of boyhood,” observes 
Colonel Chester, ‘with a little contemptuous 
shrug. “Iam quite satisfied now that I was not 
wrong in refusing him. This trouble will make 
a man of him, andeveryone must ‘suffer once 
in their life. It is rather a premature s«ffair, 
I should say, and will right ‘itself the sooner. 
He will forget.” 

* Yes, he will forget,” agrees Eve, ina gentle 
voice, that ‘betrays nothing of her thoughts. 
Only Berry hears the undertone of regrét and 
wonders how it will all end. 

Colonel Chester is utterly unsuspicious. For 
perhaps the only time in his later life, we has 
acted with perfect disinterestedness and sirgle- 
‘mindedness of*purpose; ‘and, after the maaner 
of fate, the virtue threatens to be visited on 
him asasin. Ifhe had only known for*whose 
sake the handsome young subaltern was suifer- 
ing so keenly, he would havefarthered hiswish 
to go only too willingly, perhaps even addéd 
an impetus to hisdeparture | But love is never 
so blind as when ‘a clear eyesight is most 
required. 

aptain. Cardell smiles ecomplacently when, 
later on, his guest bids them farewell, and 
expresses his intention of calling at the earliest 
opportunity. Eve looks, too, a little gratified at 
his unusual empressement; only: Berry, slipping 
behind the docr, purses:up her month into a 
pout, showing plainly that she, at: any rate, 
will not welcome his reappearance. 

The hero of the evening wends his way 
‘homeward, unconscious, or at least careless, 
of the thoughts of those de /has ‘léft behind 
him. His mind has bsen made up before 
now, and it woula take ‘more than ‘the 
opposition of those'two girls to turn him from 
his'purpose. The father, of course, will be on 
his side—all parentsare alive to. the advantage 
of a wealthy son-in-law, and this:man nyrore 
than others. He cam see ro/fear of failure. 

And yet for a lover:on the eve of success, 
the beihegoom expectant of so. lovely a girl, a 

‘singularly moody expression wrinkles ‘his 





forehead into a frown, and his teeth are so 
firmly set together in come'seerét resolve, that 
the cigar he has been mechanically smoking 
falls to’the ground, bitten'throush. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue officers of the ‘ Pinks,” were much 
astonished, a few days iater, at receiving a 
gerpoes! fom their Colonel to give a fareweil 

nco to: the inhabitants of the littletown who 
had feasted ‘and made much of them during 
the last two years. 

Naturally there were no objections made. 
The young fellows were, as usual, ready for 
anything in the shape of gaiety, and those who 
had outgrown their taste for every festivity of 
whatever description were cautious in not 
running counter to their commanding officer's 
very-evident wish. Some surprise of course 
there was, and attendant gcssip as well; for 
Colonel Chester had hitherto studiously 
avoided any ball‘or party at which dancing 
might take place—giving his permission to any- 
thing of the sort at the mess half reluctantly, 
and his presence just long enough for the 
exigencies of etiquette. Probably the only one 
who shrewdly guesses the cause of this sudden 
changeis.Major Lennox, and he immediately 
communicates his suspicions to his little 
favourite. 

Berry is aghast.at the prospect of what ‘she 
has vaguely feared really coming to’a consum- 
mation; all power of speech seems to leave her, 
and for a few moments she can only stare at 
her informant with angry indignant eyes. 

“Tam afraid itis only too'trae,” he affirms 
gravely. 

“Oh! she 
gasps. 

** Do you think she will?” 

‘* How can I tell? He is rich and we aro 
very vm 

‘Tremendous odds in his favour,” muses 
the Major, pulling his long moustaches thonght- 
fally. 

and papa likes him.” 

“ That‘is an accident which does not. often 
occur,’’ is‘the-muttered comment on'this ; bui 
‘Berry is too full’of the threatened trouble to 
heed it 


“ What does Lady Blanche think of it—and 
him?” she questions, arxiously. 

“Of it she knows nothing; df him she 
thinks everything that is good, of course, 
'You*know ‘it ‘is ‘her nature to be in charity 
with all men.” 

‘Even Mrs.'Payne ?’’ says Berry. irritated, 
perhaps for the first time, at her friend’s uu- 
failing amiability. 

“ Well, ‘that would be putting the case as 
strongly as it wotild be possible to do; but sho 
never says a word against Aer, on laughs and 
shrugs her shoulders—and that from my 
wife——”’ 

“Ts very strong condemnation, worse than 
the ‘provérbial “faint praise!’” laughs ‘the 
girl, recovering her good humour. 

* Exadttly ; and now about'the dance. Will 
Captain‘Oardell go?” 

*T thik so. Colonel Chester called yester- 
day and made a gréat point 6f it; besides, in 
any case, Eve wonld go.” 

“Yes, I e so. It ‘wanld not be 
difficult to find a’ Chaperone, anf if this gets 

” 


if .she should marry him!” 


kn 
“Oh! Major-Lennox, don’t—don’t ‘speak of 


it as a certainty! It would break my heart 
ito see her go out ‘to India without us, and 
with that man!” 

‘Nothing eoulé describe'the intense scorn and 
dislike expressed'in the words “that man! ”’ 
‘Poor ,titterly unversed in the ways 
6f the world, has no idea of the es of silence, 
and the advatitage it would be to ‘herself to 
keep on ‘friendly terms with her prospectivo 
brother-in-law—if, indeed}it ever happens that 
he ‘should stand ‘in that rélationship ‘to her. 
‘Whoever ‘iad been present would ‘have heard 
her ‘sentiments expressel in the same unro- 
»phisticnted manner ; ‘but fortunately, her then 





hearer is the least likely of all men to repeat 
what she has said, 

“My dear, he is a gentleman!” is the half- 
reproving reply. 

“ That is not everything.” 

“Indeed, I think it.is,’ answers Major 
Lennox, laughing; but in spite of the jesting 
tone, in his heart he half believes in the truth 
of what he has said. 

His creed is perhaps a narrow one; but it 
would be well if no man had a worse. Doing 
one’s duty as a soldier and.as a gentleman. 
Keeping one’s honour clear is no noble .nor 
uncommon thing, and yet it is often men like 
these,and not better ones, who form the heroes 
of which nations boast ! 

And then Berry goes home, running hali the 
way, and bursting into their sitting-room, finds 
Eve alone. 

“Oh, Eve! don’t go to this wretched ball!” 
she exclaims, impulsively, throwing herself 
on the floor and twining her arms round her 
sister’s knees, 

Eve looks up from the white work she is 
hemming in some surprise. 

‘*Why, what is the matter now?” (she 
asks, smiling. 

“Tt is Colonel Chester again, and I wish we 
had never seen him. He got up this ball, and 
Major Lennex says he wants to marry you, 


and—— 

“And what is he going to do with Lady 
Blanche? Amiable as she is, I don’t think 
éven she would submit to be so summarily 
effaced.” 

** Don’t be absurd, you know what I mean. 
It is Colonel Chester who wants to marry you, 
of cotrse.” 

“Don’t you think we had better wait and 
let Colonel Chester speak for himself?’ 

«Eve, how heartless you are! If I were as 
beautiful and cruel I would kill myseif for 
fear of the mischief I should do! ” 

‘*My dear, you would do nothing of the 
sort. Wait and see,” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“That yon are very pretty now and will be 
prettier still. Then the cruelty will foliow. 
I think no woman would sacrifice one iota cf 
her beauty to spare her lover. even the deata 
pang. Itis our nature.” 

“Your natare, perhaps, not mine! ” asserts 
Berry, stoutly. 

“ We are all the same—only human.” 

‘You are not even that. You have a-etone 
instead of a heazt!”’ 

“T wish T had. Oh! if I could only—oniy 
stop the beating here!” pressing ber hand to.her 
side, and drawing in her lips as though 
actually in pain. 

**Eve, be yonr better self. Send thie man 
away; and if you will not marry Rona‘d, 
at least marry no one else.” 

Eve does not answer, only sighs ; and Berry, 
Isoking up, notices how wan and weary-look- 
ing sha has become these last few days, and 
feels a little compunction for all her hard 
thoughts and words. 

“‘Tf Ronald would only come back!” she 
exclaims, earnestly. 

“Tt would be no good. ‘* You know I made 
up my mind long ago to marry for money.” 

““Such promises are best broken.” 

‘Shall you break yours?” 

“No. Iam not likely to ba tempted even, 
if all men are like those I have yet seen and 
heard of! As for Colonel Chester, -he is 
positively repulsive; and Ronald—if Ronald 
were a real man, the sort of man a soldier 
should be—he would not ask your leave, ho 
would marry you—will you nill you!” 

“T om afraid it would take more than even 
a veal soldier to do that; I am afraid a whole 
army could not ‘compass if!” laughs Eve, 
scornfully ; and Berry’s pity for her half 
melts away, seeing that she can jest now, and 
on that subject. She does not know of the 
sorrow that is too deep for words—-the tearless 
agony of a self-inflicted pain ! 

‘After all,” she says, triamphantly, ‘I 
don’t see how yon can go to that dance—you 
have nothing fii to wear!” 
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‘* That can be easily remedied. Papa gave 
me five pounds this morning.”’ 

‘Oh, Eve! what shall you buy?” gasps 
Berry, excitedly—womanlike forgetting every- 
thing more serious in the all-engrossing topic 
of dress. 

“ White tulle and daisies.” 

Berry looks and feels dumbfounded. Her 
sister’s intended purchase seems to her the 
height of extravagance. 

** Don’t youthink a washing grenadine would 
look aswell?” she suggests timidly. 

“TI am not going to try.” 

‘Or a silk slip. There is nothing like asilk 
slip for wear, and it turns andcleans so well 
too. ” 

‘‘IfI am t> be Mrs, Chester, there will be no 
need for that wretched economy ever again.” 

“And so you are going to sell yourself for 
mere comfort, scarcely luxury! Indeed, I think 
if it were known you were in the market, you 
might fetch more and the purchaser might be 
in a more desirable connection. I wonder how 
you can tolerate that dreadful man, with his 
colourless complexion, and cold, expressionless 
eyes!”’ 

And then, astonished at her own audacity, 
at the temerity with which she has taunted 
her beautifalelder sister, whom until lately, she 
has held faultless, Berry throws her arms 
round her neck and attempts to draw down 
her face to her level. But Eve pushes her 
away and rises to her feet. 

“You are over-excited, child,’’ she says 
frigidly. ‘‘ Oblige me by not mentioning this 


again until you take a less exaggerated view | 


of the case, and can discuss it rationally.’’ 
And then gathering up her limp, faded gown 


with the air of an offended queen, she sweeps | 
ont of the room, and Berry is left to think 


over what has been said, and reflect on the-un- 
advisedness of ever interfering with Eve when 
once she kas resolved on anything, however 
rash or wrong. With all her soft ways and 
sweotness she is very obstinate ; and even, when 
a child, opposition had only made her more 
determined. 

The evening of the dance comes at last; and 
peace having been restored, Berry assists at 
the lengthy toilette, which begins soon after 
their early tea is over. 

Although entirely free from the smaller 
vanities of women, Eve is quite sensible of 
her beauty, and knows well how to heighten 
its effect. The choice she has made of a dress 
for that evening proves, £0 far as the adorn- 
ment of herself might go, wealth will not be 
wasted on her, 

The soft, billowy masses of tulle, gathered 
back with large starry daisies and falling in 
graceful folds bebind her, speak sufficiently 
well for her taste; and if more were needed 
the smaller touches which make or mar the 
whole are eqaally unexceptional. Her bright 
hair is braided into a coronet, and the three 
modest crimson-tipped flowers which are 
fastened there are as effective, if not so expen- 
sive, as a circlet of diamonds might be on a 
brow less fair. 

Berry twines a string of pearls in the 
delicate lace ruffle round her neck, and then 
stands back to look. 


“Tt is perfect!” she says, in an impresiive | 


whisper. 

**You think I shall do?” smiles Eve. 

“T think you are beautiful. Far too beanti- 
fal for ‘ that man!’” 

And then, fearing another reproof like the 
last, Berry rans from the room, without giving 


time for a reply, and descending to the sitting. | 


room finds her father pacing impatiently up 
aud down. 

‘* Will she never be ready ?”” he asks, crossly. 

“She is ready now. And oh! papa, how 
proud you will be when you go into the room 
with her, There will be no one half so beanti- 
ful there—there is no one so beautifal in the 
world!” 

‘Nonsense, child,” says Captain ‘Cardell, 
giufily ; but all the same he is mollified and 
— his daughter’s arrival more quietly after 
that. 


| And Eve, left alone, turns to the old cracked 
| looking-glass and surveys herself calmly and 
, dispassionately. She knows as well as the 
| most viralent of her detractors that her eye- 
| brows are perhaps a shade too faintly traced, 
| her mouth perhaps a little bit too wide to 
claim perfection. But now that, for the first 
| time, she feels she has done justice to her taste 
and to herself, she knows too that she is very, 
very fair. 

Unconsciously she echoes Berry’s porting 
words, ‘‘ Too beautiful for that man!” and half 
admits it true. And yet who knows? Fate 

| is so uncertain; and it is not always the 
loveliest women who are the most successful 
| in life ! 
Rich gentlemen are scarce. And, to do her 
| justice, with all her vaunted heartlessness, Eve 
would rather stay in poverty for ever than 
matry @ man who in everything but wealth 
would be her inferior. If Colonel Chester be- 
comes her husband she will never need to 
blash for him, and who knowsin time she may 
learn to love him! He is handsome and high- 
bred—what can she want more ? 

But all her sophistry does not deceive her- 
self. She knows that her love for Ronald will 
| not so easily die out, and while thatis in her 
heart nothing but his presence can satisfy the 
restless craving ever there. It is with a very 
hopeless sigh and weary tread that she turns 
to go down 3tairs, and she hurries into the cab 
| that is waiting without listening to her father’s 
| delighted praise. 
| When they drive up to the mess entrance, 


Captain Cardell jumps out to assist her, and as 
she alights, his thin sallow face flashes with 
gratified pride, for there, waiting on the thres- 
hold with bared head, is Colonel Chester. 

He comes forward to meet them at once. 
| ** You are late, Miss Cardell, but I kept back 
| the danciog until your arrival, Wall you come 
in now?” 
| He looks very handsome and distinguished 
| in his full-dress uniform, and though he has 

always somewhat of a saturnine expression, 
| still his is a face and figure that would never 
| pass unnoticed. As Eve goes up the broad, 
| softly-carpeted stairs, with her tiny gloved 

hand resting on his arm, sbe cannot help feel- 
ing a certain satisfaction in his appearance, 

It goes far towards a man’s chance of success 

when the woman he loves sees and acknow- 
| ledges his attractions. 

Their entrauce causes a considerable stir. 
Not only is any public attention of the Colonel’s 
| an unusual occurrence, but Eve’s dress is 
| noticed the moment she enters, and appraised 
| correctly by every woman in the room. Then 
| ensues an animated discussion in undertone as 
| to the cause of both effects, and, arriving at 
| something like an accurate conclusion, Eve is 
soon the centre of attraction. 
Lady Blanche, who is receiving the guesie, 
| leans forward with a smile. 
|r What does it all mean? Am I to resign 
my office? ’’ she asks, banteringly. 

But the band at this moment strikes up its 
loudest strains, obviating all necessity for a 
| reply, and Eve passes on with a puzzled stare 
and deprecating shrug of the shoulders. 

It is ‘‘ My Queen” waltz they are playing, 
and, almost as a matter of course, Colonel 
Chester passes his arm round his companion’s 
waist, and whirls her in among the dancers. 
Eve is nothing loth—women like these master- 

fal ways—and she is glad, too, to escape the 
| ceeienns glances which meet her on every 
side. 


When the dance is over Colonel Chester 

| leads her into the corridor adjoining, where 
coloured lights are burning and soft couches 

| line either wall, while the most beautiful 

| flowers that autumn can supply are shedding 

| their fragrance everywhere around. Then, 

ay she is my > gaan —e—~) pee 
ing down straight in er eyes, and t to 
read what they betray. 

They are lowered quickly, but even if he 
could see through the milk-white eyelids, there 
would be nothing there which would make his 
heart beat one whitfas‘er. A certain pleasure 





ateonquest, perhaps—or even a subdued delight 
at an ambition attained at last—but neither 
now, nor ever, any love for him. It is no 
maiden modesty that keeps her head bent and 
her fingers intertwining so restlessly one with 
another—only indecision, and a little fear 
because the time has come when she can 
hesitate no longer. 

“Do you care about dancing this next? 
asks Colonel Chester, presently. 

His tones are so clear and self-posseesed 
that she starts and trembles, wondering 
whether, after all, she is mistaken—whether 
it is only gallantry, not love, that has caused 
him to single her out with his attentions. His 
next words reassure her. 

‘Tf you do not I should be glad. I have so 
much to say to you to-night, and there are so 
few opportunities of seeing you alone,” 

“T will stay here if you wish it.” 

“I do wish it. I want to keep you with ms 
always. Miss Cardell, will you be my wife?” 

Plain words and unmistakeable ; and yet, as 
they are epoken, the girl feels a sharp thrill ot 
SS If the choice had not been 
given her, all might have been well even now. 
Ronald is not gone beyond recall, and poverty 
seems easier to bear now that it may be 
passing from her for ever. 

Her hands are very still, claspei tightly 
together in her lap; her eyes stare straight be- 
yond and see nothing. Hearing and thinking 
have become go acute that all other senses seem 
deadened for the time. 

‘Don’t let me hurry you, taka time to con- 
sider, I have surprised you, perhaps?” 

He speaks very gently and Eve is grateful 
for his considerateness, but it is as if she were 
turned to stone, and she cannot even now 
reply. 

“TI will go and come again. You would 
prefer being left alone.’ 

She bows her head. When he is gone per- 
haps she will be able to collect herself, and 
realize her good fortune without these useless, 
regretful fears. She is practically alone when 
he disappears, for she is at the farthest end of 
the corridor, and in the shadow of a heave 
damask curtain, and the few couples who had 
strolled out to rest return to the ball-room 
directly the music recommences. 

A long row of doors is on one side, the 
officers’ bachelor quarters, and as her eyes fall 
on them half unconsciously, the firs' one opens 
and she gives a little ory, for it is Ronald May 
who stands before her. At thesound he starts 
and turns. 

“ Eve, is it you?” 

“Ronald !”’ , 

“Yes; I could not keep away knowing I 
should meet you here. I only heard of the 
dance last night, and came away early this 
morning.” 

Glancing furtively up, she sees his dress is 
dirty and travel-stain hy ee 4 -_ — az 
wi -looking, as tho e not reste 
ae she saw him last. He seems to have 
aged too, and there is such a despairing ex- 
pression in his eyes that she shivers, and makes 
a movement to go. 

“No, stay!” he pleads earnestly, ‘ Who 
knows when and where I may look upon your 
face again? ’’ 

‘‘ Where have you been?” she asks, aim- 
lessly—not from curiosity, but because she must 
speak or scream ; the pain is so hard to bear. 

‘‘In the north of Scotland. Ostensibly 
shooting grouse, but, in or st thinking only of 
you—yearning for you, and longing for you— 
until I was half ashamed of my womanish 
grief, and the love that not even your scorn 
could kill.”’ 

‘‘Oh! Ronald, why did you come? Why 
torture yourself and me?” 

“Eve, what is it to you? You who refused 
to marryme. You, who denied even a past 
love for me!” 

‘* You believed I did not care! ” 

“I could not doubt your word. Before, I 
would have staked my life that what I read in 
your eyes was love—love for me! And yet, 
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Heaven knows I am not naturally vain!” says 


the poor boy with a wistful smile. 
“It was true,” she murmurs below her 
breath. ‘‘I loved you then, I—I love you 


now.” 

‘Eve, my own, my darling! Bat why——” 

He half falls at her feet, but she motions 
him aside with a little haughty gesture. The 
words he could not utter she finishes for him. 
. “ ran Ad Because I ae I — not be 

appy with anyone in poverty—not even you. 
It was better to let you think I did not care, 
than give you a hope that never could be 
realized. Iwas cruel to be kind, and if you 
had not come to-night you would never, never 
— —— a have semen 9°" ‘ 

“Eve, Eve rget every word you have 
said, and I will not remember it, I promise, 
If you love me, I will work and make you a 
fortane. I will leave the service, I will e 

But with her pale proud face before him, in 
spite of all its sweet beauty, resolate 
and cold, he knows his —— are hopeless, 
and stops short with a wild, despairing groan. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling, be pitiful. 
Be just to yourself ; that is all I ask!” 

“ Hush, Ronald, it is useless. Go! There 
is someone coming.” 

‘Then for the last time—farewell |!” 

He catches her in his arms and clasps her 
tightly to him, kissing her hair, lips and eyes 
with passionate, desperate fervour, murmuring 
over her fond, caressing names, for the sake of 
the love to which she was not strong enough to 
keep true, 

Inside, the band is playing still the soft sad 
strains of the waltz that is called “ Geliebt und 
verloren ” (Loved and Lost). Neither recog- 
nizes the air, appropriate as it is. In another 
moment Ronald May is gone, and Eve's last 

ce of averting the fate which one stronger 
than she has already willed, is over now for 


ever. « 
(To de continued. ) 








BOOK CANVASSERS. 

Tue mistresses of households would be 
doing good service to the domestics under 
their guidance by cautioning them against the 
snares of the tally-man and the book hawker. 
Both these worthies prey on the ignorance of 
their victims as regards the real value of the 
wares they have to offer and on the easy 
terms of payment they propose to receive. 

The tally-man, who frequents chiefly coun- 
try districts, offers showy and worthless goods. 
to be paid for at a few pence or shillings per 
week, and leads the wives of labourers into 
temptation. 

The book canvasser is a no less pestilent 
institution. Gaining access to the servants of 
a respectable. house, he offers some work in 
numbers, and plausibly obtains from his dupes 
the name and address to which it is to be de- 
livered. This signature is put down on a 
printed form, which is in reality an under- 

: . to subscribe to the work until com- 
pleted, 

In this manner ignorant maidservants ren- 
der themselves liable to pay for a book that 
may not be concluded in less than fifty or a 
hundred sixpenny or shilling numbers, and 
when complete is not saleable at a quarter of 
the price which it has cost. 

In order that this dishonest system of ob- 
taining subscribers, who can be forcibly com- 
pelled to pay for as many numbers as the 
publishers issue, may go on without in per- 
petuity, the books are printed without date, so 
that the unsold copies of past years are issued 
over and over again. 

The plausible, unscrupulous canvassers they 
employ visit private houses, engineering work- 
shops, factories, and tell any tale as to the 
scope, merit, and value of the works in order 
to get the signatures of the subscribers, who 
then are bound legally to pay for the work 
until its conclasion, 

Some men have the key of knowledge, and 
never use it. 








THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


2 i es 
CHAPTER V. 


Atice came to the surface in a few seconds; 
and she was conscious then, for she remembered 
frantically clutching at a stick as it hurried 
by, and trying to pray. But then she was 
hurried along, too, after the frail support she 
had failed to grasp, and the wild rush of water 
in her ears—the horrible anguish of dread— 
ceased together, and she had nothing now but 
a pleasant sense of floating onward—onward 
between the green banks, neither knowing nor 
caring whither. Then even the pleasantness 
faded out—and a dead blank of memory and 
feeling took its place. 

When she came back to herself she was lying 
in a room that seemed to her both strange and 
familiar, and a kind, motherly woman—with 
very white hair, and a stately black silk dress 
rustled asshe moved—was bending over her, 
and gave a little cry of thankfulness and relief 
as Alice opened her eyes, and asked where she 
was. ‘“ You are at Avanley Hall,” replied the 
gocd housekeeper, gently; ‘‘and in the very 
room where Mrs. Marchmont always slept 
when sbe lived here.” 

Alice looked about her with a satisfied smile, 
recognizing many thiogs aud making special 
friends with the portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
over the mantelpiece because her mother’s eyes 
had rested on it so often in waking; and she 
had heard the very frame described again and 
again. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, at last. “ Mamma 
told me.” 

‘* That this was her room, miss?”’ 

“ All about it, I mean. How good of you to 
think of bringing me here!’’ 

“It was Sir Charles’s idea, miss. He is so 
thoughtful always, although he issuch a young 
gentleman. He might be eighty in that 
respect.” 

* He does s:em very kind,” said Alice, raic- 
ing herself on her elbow to look for an inlaid 
cabinet, with tiny drawers, where her mother 
had kept her most precious belongings, ‘‘ Have 
you been here long? and what is your name, 
if you pl:ase?”’ 

“‘T have been here nearly forty years; and 
my name is Bennett—Mary Bennett, miss.” 

Suddenly, to the old woman’s surprise and 
gratification both, Alice put up her white 
arms, and drawing the wrinkled face down to 
her fresh young lips, kissed her on both 
blushing cheeks. 

‘*You were mamma’s maid, I knoy all 
about you!” she said. ‘‘ You waited on her for 
nearly twenty years.”’ 

“Yes, miss, I did, and loved her with all my 
heart,’ answered the old woman, wiping away 
her tears. ‘‘I would have gone with her 
gladly when she married, but she would notlet 
me, for she said Captain Marchmont was a 

oor man, and she must do without a maid. I 

elt the parting terribly, miss, and the house 
seemed so lonely to me without my young 
lady. But you are very like Mrs. Marchmont, 
now your colour has come back a little,” she 
added, more cheerfully. ‘You favour the 
Avanleys, miss.” 

“ They said, yesterday, I was like the portrait 
of Lady Greta Avanley in the picture-gallery, 
Mrs. Bennett.” 

“So you are, miss, and so was your mamma 
before you—that is to say, in face; she wasn’t 
much like her in character, if all they say of 
Lady Greta is true. But I must go and tell 
Sir Charles you have recovered, miss. Hehas 
been almost wild with anxiety, and has sent 
off in three different directions for a doctor!” 

“I am sorry for that, for I don’ feel much 
the worse for my accident.” 

Mrs. Bennett disappeared for a minute or 
two, then reappeared with a tumblerful of 
some steaming concoction—which she said 
Sir Charles had himself prepared—and insisted 
on her drinking to the last drop. Alice was 
just in that languid state when it was easier to 
obey than to oppose ; and therefore, though she 





had her suspicions a3 to the contents of th °® 
tumbler, she gulped it down resolutely, aud 
then fell back on the pillow feeling a now life 
in her sluggish veins, whilst the blood went 
dancing like quicksilver even to her finger- 
ends. 

“Wasn’t that very strong?’’ she said, 
timidly, to Mrs. Bennett, as she sank back on 
her pillows again. 

“Oh! no, miss. Sir Charles is so ab- 
stemious himself he would never give you an 
overdose. But you were thoroughly chilled 
and needed something to warm you. Don't 
you think you could sleep a little while now?” 
she added, looking down at the flushed face 
surrounded by its beautiful tangle of bronze 
hair with undisguised admiration. ‘ It woald 
do jou more good than anything in the world!”’ 

“T do feeldrowsy!” Alice admitted; ‘ani 
it is so pleasant to be lying where mamma 
used to lie. But I think I should like to know, 
first of all, how I was saved !’’ 

‘“‘ Sir Charles jamped into the water, miss, 
and caught hold of your clothes jast as you 
were nearing the other bridge, and would pro- 
bably have been dasied against the supports, 
and seriously injured—if not exactly killed! ”’ 

‘*But how came he to be there? Lord 
Darminster told me he was out, otherwise I 
should not have ventured to come so near the 
house.” 

“ He was out when his lordship called, but 
returned very shortly afterwards, and was jast 
giving the order to Mr. Brooke, the steward, 
to have the west bridge repaired as it did not 
look safe, when he suddenly turned round, 
and saw you throw up your arms suddenly, 
stagger fora second, and then fall through into 
thoriver. When youcame up he called to you 
io have courage, for he was there, but you did 
not evidently hear him, he says.” 

“ No—I thought I was all alone—and there 
was no hope for me!”’ 

‘* Whilst Sir Charles was determined to stave 
you, miss, even if he perished in tke attempt. 
He has sach a kind heart—he would never 
have let any poor creature die before his eyes 
—much more a relation !” 

“Tt was very good of him,’’ murmured Alice 
—the white lids beginning to droop heavily over 
the violet eyes. ‘‘I must thank him pre- 
sently. Mra. Bennett, can’t you tell me some 
more about my mother?” 

“ Yes, miss,” returned Mrs, Bennett, and 
began to give a few uniuteresting details in a 
monotonous voice, which soon had the desired 
effect of sending Alice off into dreamland. At 
first her sleep was restless and uneasy, and 
Mrs, Bennett heard her muttersomething about 
the river,” and ‘ Queen Elizabeth ;” but after 
awhile her breathing became soft and regular 
—her face calm—and she lay in a sound 
slumber, which lasted for over an hour. 

Three doctors came in the meanwhile, but 
two of them were well-feed, graciously thanked, 
and dismissed. Oaly Dr. Lennox remained, in 
case Alice might feel any ill-effects from her 
accident when she awoke, and need a little 
advice and care. 

However she was as “ bright as a button,” 
according to Mrs, Bennett’s account, when she 
at last roused, and asked, with rather an 
anxious air, if it weren’t very late 

‘‘ Not more than five o’clock, miss; but the 
days are getting short now. Sir Charles seut 
one of the maids over to the Dower House for 
some dry clothes, and she has just come back ; 
so my lady knows where you are, and won’t be 
anxious.” : , 

The idea of Lady Avanley being anxious 
about her made Alice smile to herself with a 
very bitter sort of pleasantry. But she did 
not let Mrs. Bennett see this, as she rose and 
dressed with her assistance; and then went 
downstairs, under her escort, to find Sir Charles. 

He was in thelibrary, talking to Dr. Lennox, 
and, hearing her timid tap, went to the door 
to receive her; introduced herto Dr, Lennox, 
and then telling Mrs. Bennett to go in too, he 
slipped away himself to the small drawing: 
room, where he had had a huge fire lighted, 
and a delicate little tea set out. 
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~ Mra. Bennett had received instructions to 


bring her here, as soon Dr. Lennox left; and 


as Alice had uo symptoms to detail, and felt 


as well as it was possible to feel, the doctor’s 
tesk was soon finished, and Alice opened the 
door, with a blush and smile on her face, and 
advanced towards her cousin with outstretched 
hands. 

“IT can never thank you enough!” she said, 
“ After all, it is very pleasant to be alive!” 

“ Did yon ever doubt that fact, then?” he 
asked, drawing her gently towards the tea- 
table, and pressing her into the seat the mis- 
tress of the houge would have occupied had 
there been one, ere he released her hands. 

‘‘T am afraid I did—last night,” 

“Why last night, Alice—for I may call you 
Alice, may I not?” 

“ Ought you?”’ she asked, blushizg, 

‘*Certainly, Iought! We are cousius, you 
know!” 

* Do all cousins call each other by their 
Chriatian names?” 

* Of counse they do!”’ replied Sir Charles, 
with amazing efizontery—for, in truth, he 
kaew nothing about it. “Don’t I call Miss 
Avanley ‘ Greta.’ ?” 

“T thought you did, but was not quite sure. 
But, anyhow, you know her a great deal better 
than you know me !”’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it ; the degree 
of relationship is the same,”’ 

“ But, still, if relations are really strangers 
to each othen——” 

‘*Tben the sooner they become acquainted 
the better—and this is not to be accomplished 
benny on one side, and formality on the 

! ” 


‘Ob! Sir Charles, I am not the least bit of 
& prude, only—~only———”’ 

‘ Well, go on,” he said, admiring the. long 
brown lashes that rested on her flushed cheek. 
“ Only what?” 

“T conldn’t bear to do anything Lady 
Awanley might. think improper, ag I am stay- 
ing in her house.”’ 

‘*I don’t see how she could think it im- 
proper without condemning herself, as it 
was she who told me to call Greta by her 
name!” 

“Oh! well, then,” answered Alice, brighten- 
ing, “ if she wouldn’t be shocked I shouldn't 
mind at all. I shall always fee) towards you 
very gratefuily since you saved my life!” 

Decidedly, she was handsomer then Greta! 
Her brighter colouring and animation were 
really more in his style than Miss Avanley’s 
cold. statuesque beanty—though he had fallen 
headlong in love with the other directly they 
mat, as it behoved: him to do. 

Now he began to wonder a little if he hadn't 
been too precipitate, or misunderstood his own 
feelings. 

Lady Avanley had taken care he should be 
thrown continually in Greta’s way, and, being 
naturally susceptible, he had fallen a ready 
victim to her arts; but he did not need, like 
Lord Darminater, to be piqued and stimulated ; 
and somehow the simplicity and natural 
charm of Alice Marchmonty fonnd a ready 
response in him, and attracted him in spite of 
himself. 

He did not know yet that his passion for 
Greta had been a mere boyish fanoy, and still 
believed: himself in love with her when. the 
real, true, honest love of his life was jast be- 
ginning to dawn upon him, and his eyes were 
betraying his admiration with. every lingering 
glance. 

“ You must tell me what you meant just 
now!” he said, drawing his chair a little 
closer, and thinking how changed the room 
looked all of a sudden, now Alive brightened 
it. with her presence. ‘Why were you so 
miserable last night that you wanted to die?” 

Alice drooped her fair young head, whilst 
two big round tears trembled on the brown 
lashes. 

But as it was ber nature to be frank she 
answered him at once,— 

**T felt such an outcast. 


; ; Nobody wanted me 
any where——’ 








‘I was afraid you would be hurt by Lady 
Avanley’s manner, Alice; but she ia na‘ y 
cold and undemonstrative ; and as far as Greta 
is concerned, I feel sure she will learn to be 
fond of you later, and want you very much, 
And so shall I!” he snniuiel never guessing 
how much prophetic accuracy. there-was.in his 
little aitempt at consolation. — 

Alica ont her hand to him again; in her 
bright, impulsive way. 

“Tt is very kind of you to encourage me, 
but I don’t think Greta will have time to get 
fond of me, for—for-——”’ her voiea coking, &, 
little—‘I have found out already that. inde-. 
pendenee is sweet, and I mean, to get. a. situa 
tion as soon as I can!”’ 

“A situation! You!” he oried; with a sort 
of horror. ‘*Good Heavens! Alice! Whas- 
ever put that idea into your head?” 

“Grim necessity!” she replied, with 
pathetic gravity. ‘ When people haven’t 
enough to live upon they must work,” 

‘Well! buat I have so much morethan I can 
spend, and you know that the head of the 
family is always bound to look after all the 
others. Fancy my allowing you to go out into 
the world !' Why, I would sooner die!" 

“ And I would sooner die than be depsndent 
upon you!’’ she answered, nee 7 
I found, after my mother’s death, that onld 
only have fifty ds a-year, I knew what my 
future must needs be, and tried to face it 
bravely. I only asked Lady Avanley for a 
home until I could find som to suit me, 
and should not have remained permanently 
with her in any case.” 

“ Bat, Alice, can’t you see that you would 
prejudice the whole county against me, an 
make me look like a mean scoundrel if you 
went out into the world! ’’ he exclaimed, ve- 
hemently. “I have ten thousand pounds a- 
year, no wife or children, and yet I suffer a 
near relative—a yo and beautiful girl—to 
be exposed to the hardships and humiliations 
of a dependent’s career !” ; 

**T shall go away quietly, and no one need 
know.” 

‘Whether anyone knew or not, do you 
suppose I could rest in my bed at night or en- 
joy my riches ifI pictured you struggling with 
the world, and worse-treated and less-paid 
than one of my,upperservants—to speak nothing 
of other disadvantages? Besides, you are much 
too handsome for a situation, Alice.” 

“ That is a little defect time and work will 
soon remedy,” she answered, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“No, they won’t; and if they did, think of 
your sufferings meanwhile! ” 

‘* Some seem happy enongt !” 

‘Granted; but to fill that position with 
comfort to yourself, as. well as, with satisfaction 
to your employer, you must be, at least thirty 
years old and very plain.” 

‘“* T really can’t,see that plain people do.their 
duty better than good-looking ones.” 

‘Tam afraid I should be apt to think so if I 
had a husband or a son wlio might fall in love 
with the good-looking person ”’ 

“Then. it would be very absurd of you, Sir 
Charles. It would be cruelly hard iff could 
not make a living because I happened nct to 
be ugly!” 

‘‘ Yes; it is hard, I own; but.you may believe 
me when I say that beauty, which is.such an 
advantage. to most women,is. the greatest 
eae drawback to a companion, I made this 

iscovery very early in my, career—namely, 
when I was nineteen.” 

‘* How was that?’ inquired Alice, with in- 
terest. , 

‘“ There was.a pretty companion atmy tutor’s 
and we all made love to her to.a man—or 
rather, I should say, to. a. boy—for we were al] 
very young. This was: a great: to. Mrs. 
Smart, who had two very plaim daughters just 
growing up, whom she wanted to:geb-nid of. as. 
S000 aS could’; and so one fine.day poor 
Miss Venables was started off on some puerile 
excuse, and we all subscribed aud:sent her a 
parting pregent.” 


* It would have been much kinder if yowhad 
left her alone and let her keap her situation ! ” 
f a ‘ ahents I can see = 
y now, bu m I was very young, 
d not realise the mischief I was xoing” 
‘The moral of your story is, I suppose, 
‘ Don’t go where there are ils,” ” 
The moral is, Don't go anywhere 


“ A. very pleasant moral too,’ she replied, 
with her sad, sweet smile. ‘‘I only wish it 
were easier of application !” 

“ What need. hinder its application, Alice? ” 

She shook her head determinedly. 

“The Avanley pride, I suppose.” 

‘*Pshaw |,” he.said.. ‘* Surely that: has done 


en harm. in ovr family;.and may as. well 
rest in its grave: now.. T hod hoped it was 
buried out-of sight for ever!” 

“ Then you don’t believe in. the law of 
MYT donap to naman po ‘Bot 2 
* Yes;. tO. & i i ut 
think when we _— ili i 

ought to fight. against it,” 

“Of course. we ought, but in this case I do 
not mean to fight, against. it. For what you 
call pride I looked.upon as proper self- Sa 

“Alice,” he said, laughing; but:an he 
should really like to shake you. You look so 
gentle and yielding, and yet in reality you are 
asshard as stone. Why .won’t you listen to 
reason ?”’ & 

‘*T haven't heard any yeb-to listen to! ” she 
replied. “Yon. know, Sit Charles, that I 
hshould — —— as much as you wonld 
despise me later;if Lagreed-to your proposition. 
There are only two-men in the world whom I 


d | should allow to keep me, and one is dead. The 
other——”” 


“Go on!” he exclaimed). eagerly. ‘ You 
have an uncomfortable habit. of stopping short 
at the most interesting part of your discourse, 
and making me feel like a poor worm wriggling 
w the end of a hook. Whom)would the other 

> dig 


‘“*My husband, of cdétirse?!’’ she answered, 
blushing furiously: ‘‘And' as I am‘never likely 
to marry there isa chance of my having to 
keep myselt all my life, and:the sooner I begin 
the better !’” ° 


“Why are you never likely to marry?” he 
, regarding her earnestly. 

‘*Qh !—because I am not,’ was the evasive 
y. 

‘‘ But you must. have some reason for this 
extraordinary statement, Alice!” 

‘* I give you @ woman’s reason, Sir Charles; 
and I must ask you. to accept that, for if I 
were to tell you the truth you would consider 
it necessary to make all sorts of. flattering 
denials—not one of which I should believe!” 

‘*‘ Bat I can make the denials: without hear- 
ing the reason; and I mast emphatically state, 
that I think no girl was’ ever those liteclee to: 
marry than you are! ‘To suppose you would 
not would be to infer that. all men were blind, 
deaf, and idiotic }*’ 

‘‘ There: is» flattery with a vengeance, Sir 
Charles !” she said, with an embarrassed " 
“T am very glad now I didn’t telk you the 
trath.” 

“At any rate; I have told you the truth, 
Alice. Candour is the only good: quality on 
which I plume myself)” - 

‘*I am glad you have one goodiquality, at 
any rate,” she answered, with » shy sort of 
archness that Sir Charles thought wonder- 
—= enticing: ‘I know one bad quality you 

ave!” 

“ What is that ?” 

* You are @ flatterer; Sir Charles.” 

“T only said exactly what L thought, upon 
may honour!” 

“Phen you rust look at me through:rose- 
SSS "t 

* No,I at you'with my naked eye—my 


being; so far, of’ the best—and I see——” 
Alice:stopped her ears at this point, and 

declared she would not hear another word. 
“ You will make me so vain I shall be quite 


unfit for thelife before me!” she cried, in great 





,confusion and distress; “and really, 
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Charles, I wish you would understand that I 
hate to be flattered. Give me your cousinly 
friendship and regard, and I shall be very 
grateful, bee I am all alone in the world ; but 
don’t fiatter me, please, or I shall think you 
have 4 very poor opinion of me—for I always 
notice that men flatter only where they des- 

“I did not mean to flatter you, Alles, but 
since you object to the truth, I will suppress 
it. : 


minute's silmee, and then 
goingnow, Sir Charles. Lady 
why I sfa 


oo 


“Te was very 


have such a oy . 
penitently, ‘‘ They came back 


a terrible‘anguish of reproach wh 
water suddenly close over me, @nd 
actually did stare me in the face. ‘‘ Heavemis. 
punishing me for my presumption,’ I said to 
myself, ‘ahd I deserve my fate.’ And them 
tried to pray, but the horror on mé—the gr 
bewilderment and fear—seemed to drive back 
the words I was trying to form, and I knew I 
was hurrying to my doom without even a 
chance of craving mercy !” 

She stopped short, with a convulsive shudder, 
for the whole scene rose up before her so 
vividly, she fancied she was drowning, but Sir 
Charles’s strong hand laid constrainingly on 
hers brought her back to the realities of the 
ee and she said, with a sigh of intense 
relief, — 

“Oh, dear! Fam so glad you saved me: Sir 
Charles. How can I ever thank you enough?” 

“ By treating me like a friend aud kinsman, 
Alioe—that.is all I ask.” ; 

““T wish 
little more difficult !’ she répliedc - 

** Perhaps I may one of these days.’’ 

“I hope so, with all my heart)” she re- 
turned; with.an entive absence of self-con- 
sciousness'that finished his captivation—for, 
after all, it was as: well: she should uot under- 
stand him: when he did not yet understand 


or 


himself, andhad spoke from: an irresistible || g@ 


impulse he repented of the next-moment, 
“* Tt ie well to be off with the old léve; 
Before you get ou with the new,’” 
he said) to himself, “And am I quite sure 
that 1 really do care: for the oldi love or the: 
new?’ ) f 


ee 


GHAPTER Vi. ‘ 

Lavy AvaxLey always knew what wasrequived 

of her—socially speaking—therefore, 
Alice entered: the amber boudoir with a timid 
deprecating air, herladyship went forwardand 
kissed her lightly. on the. forehead, congratu- 
lating her on her escape. 

“Not that.L , though, how you 
got into the river !”’ she said. ‘‘ Marie declared 
the young woman from the Hall told her. you 
had fallen off the bridge!’ 

‘“‘T fell through the bridge; not off it!” 

“Was that the west bridge, Charles?” 
turning i quiringly to the young baronet. 

“Yes; it was!” 

“ T'thought so; forl remember hearing Lord 
Darminster tell you he fancied it. looked rather 


shaky.”’ 
ist know he did ; and I was just speaking to 
Brooke about it, and telling him to put some 


- I like I am 
ik ose who aré 


death } tab 


you had told me to do something = | pavt 


men to work there the next morning, when the 
accident happened.” 

‘‘It was a merciful thing you were on the 
spot!” 

“It was, indeed!” he replied, going across 


to Greta and taking her hand. “ Are you | 


not well, cousin? ” 

“ Quite, thank you!” she replied, with a 
certain defiance, altough the she had 
been endu the last few 
plainly on her ~ “What makes you ask?” 

“ You look very pale.” 

“ Am I not pale?” 

“Yes, you are 
the rose—a delightful contrast which increases 
the charms of both!” . 

“You are pleased f@ be flowery to-day, 
Charles!” ; 

me!” 


How very 
“Tt soumds so to you a always 
-s6@ me under feveurdiien > With 


, or 
, & sensitive 


repulsive, E di 


“morning in your 
Poy. 66 Nay! I spext 


| ” 
inquired with interest. “ Rem 
Oe ma mea tide!” 
“EBehaven’t forgotten, and hope to redeem 
my promise in a day or two! I have one 
horse that has been used fo carry a lady, and 
another I am bringing round to that mind, so 
Ishall hope to.take you both out soon, if Lady 
Avanley will trast me with such a precious 
charge!” 

* Does Alice ride?”’ 

“ T concluded that she did, but will ask her,’’ 
he replied, getting up from his seat by Greta’s 
couch and going over to Alice, with a certain 
satisfaction in the change, that strack him with 


an odd sense of . 

‘Of course I ride!” éxolaimed Alice, who 
answered Greté’s question before he had time 
to put liis. ‘! Papa and‘I teed to pass a great 
of-our time on horseback when we were in 

India; and though I have not ridden tow for 
two years, I am sure it will all come Back to 
me the moment I gst the reius in my hands,” 

**Of coutse it will! Lady Avaniley, will you 
, trush them: with me; and whet may I come 

amd: feteh them? To-morrow?” 

‘* You take my breath away !.” she answered, 
ily. “Greta wou’ be able t' go-sos00n |!” 
“Why not? Shehas just assured me she 
isquite well! ’’ 

«* But you didn’t believe Ker, T suppose ?” 

‘*T am always’ bound to believe alady, Aunt 
Cecilia!” ° 

“That is very chivalrous of you, Charles ; 


the best part of it in?the 


Others, mustn't be curried too far!” 

‘Lam ‘aware of that!’ he seid, ard glanced 
at: Greta, who white and cold and still, with 
deep purple shadows under her beautiful eyes, 
looked very far from whatshe declared herself 
to be. But all the lily vanished out of her 


blooming as’ Alive; when the door opened, with 
® flourish, and Cox annoanéed,— 

“ Lord Daeminster !” 

Although he made straight for Lady Avanley, 
his first glance was towards Greta, who caught 
at the big ctimson sereen, and seem 
some relief in waving it up and down in ler 
nervous hand, 


He left her for the last, that he might be 
justified in taking his seat beside her, atid 
bent forward to:say, as‘he took her hand, — 

‘Tam sorry, but not surprised, to see you 
looking so’ ill!” 





A little shiver, which would have been im- 


ours showed ; 


lily—Miss Marchmont, | 


“been buying any new horses?” } 
ember, 


buat it is a principle which, like - good many |. 


face, he noticed, and she’ became suddenly as |, 


to find }! 


perceptible to avy eyes less keen than Lord 

Darminster’s, went through Greta’s slender 
me, 

. But the next moment sho lifted a pair of 

calmly defiant eyes to his face, and said,— 

“T have one of my bad headaches—that is 
oo jo ning » — orgs very 
| reluctantly, esfor oes not agree 
, with on” ‘ 

“ Ave you sure it is the air?” 
“te bat I one it ate be. * 

ou Werealways ectly well at Avanle 
_ I believe!” a , 

“Yes, but after #6 years’ absence there 
would nattrally be a difference,” 

_ “*& Gifference of what?” he asked, keeping 

his eyes on her face in'a way that filled her 

with resentment, althongh she did not know 

F how to prevent it. 

“ Of constitution, perhap:.” 

‘*Nay, that changes only in seven years, and 
are tiot twenty-one yet.” 

“Well! but the air is s> much lighter 

Pa@broad; perhaps that is why T felt so-much 

better we were away. 

He lowered his voice so that nobody could 
poe but herself the few significant words he 
spoke,— 

‘** Perhaps you had not ihe sartie temptation 
_to imprudence then that you have now! ” 

She tarned upon him with a petulance that 
he was too keen not to recogtiise as the dis- 
guise for a stronger feeling. 

“How can you be so very absurd, Lord 
Darminster! What possible temptation could 
I have for any imprudence at Aylesford ? 

re there were out-door fétes at 
| night, one ofte was tempted in‘o an indis- 
Gretion, but fancy going out after dark at 
Aylesford—except in the brougham !” 

**You are very clever,” he said, with that 
disagreeable smile of his which somehow sent 
@ chill through all her veins. ‘‘ But you can- 
not deceive me.” 

“ Why should I seek to deceive you? My 
actions do not concern you in the smallest 

ree.” 

“T must be allowed to differ from you there. 
Since you did me the honour of accepting me 
yesterday, I consider that your actions concern 
me more than they concern abyone else in the 
world!” 

She half lifted herself on the couch, for- 
getting altogether her bad foot, which reminded 
her of her iaadvertence by a sharp, agonising 
twinge, and stared at him with incredulous 


disdain, 

‘* Accepted you yesterday !’’ she repeated. 
“Don’t you think, Lord Darminster, that a 
joke may be carried. teofar? When I endorsed 
your foolish jest yesterday, I fanvied certainly 
I should not hear oftit again,” 

‘¢T was quite in earnest,” he answered with 
cool audacity ; ‘‘and I never dreamt that you 
were not the same!” 

‘*I took the trouble to tell you so twice; al- 
though, as a man of the world, I did not ex- 
pect you to take such light bantering as mean. 
ing anything mors than appeared on the sur- 
\face'!” 

“TI preferred to take it as meaning what I 
wanted it to mean.” 

“Then I pity your credulity,” she exclaimed, 
angrily, “forI would rather die than marry 

a ' ” . 


“ And yot you will marry mo, nevertheless.” 

“Ts that a threat?” 

“No, it is a warning: Since I was born I 
was never thwarted in anything I set’ my heart 
on, and I have set my heart upon you.” 

He glanced’ round the room, although’ he 
knew that this little precaution was unneces- 
‘sary; for Ihady Ava , a8 soon! as she saw 
him: in conversation: with’ her dawighter had, 
with her usual tact;.carried: the other two off 
inter the conservatory ostensibly to show 
them: her orchids and ferns; sta 

“Ah! you may smile, my Lady Disdain,” 
he added, watching her with his eager, pas- 
sionate eyes; “ bat- what will you bet I do not. 
win?” 





“TJ will bet every jewel I possess—the’ very 
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blood in my veins, if you like,” she responded 
with wrathfal To ** You can’t marry 
me against my will!” 

‘*No, assureciy; besides, I should prefer to 
gain your consent.” 

“ You never will!” 

“Oh, yes, I shall in time,” he answered, 
with calm effrontery. “I don’t mind your 
having a little fancy for someone else —indeed, 
on the whole, I like you the better for it, for 
the greatest charm anything can have fora 
man whc has found life too easy is to be dif- 
ficult of attainment, and I enjoy surmounting 
obatacles, and making head against a strong 
ebb tide. But that I shall win eventually I 
have no more doubt than I have of dying one 
day!” 

His confident tone sent another of those 
strange chills through her, but in spite of this 
inward sinking she lifted a dauntless face and 
flashing eyes to answer him. 

“And Iam equally sure you will not pre- 
vail in the end any more'than in the beginning! ”’ 

“IT am so glad you think that, Greta.” 

“« How dare you call me, ‘Greta’ !” she inter- 
rupted, haughtily. 

“ You gave me the right yesterday.” 

“TI gave you no rights yesterday of any sort, 
The very fact of your having made your offer 
in public shows what a joke it was.” 

“ Why should I not have made it in public ? 
I had no reason to be ashamed of what I was 
doing.” 

* Really all this is too absurd; and I don’t 
know why I give it so much importance as to 
discuss it with you,’ Greta said, trying to speak 
calmly, as she saw that he was rather amused 
than wae by her angry protestations. 
**But, of course, you are joking, Lord Dar- 
minster, and I am very silly to be hurt by 
what you say.” 

**Of course you are!” was his cheerful 
reply. ‘I had nowish to hurt you.” 


** Then don’t let us talk of it any more.” 





[“ CONFIRMATION STRONG AS PROOF OF HOLY wBiT.”’] 


“ Until we are obliged,” he put in smiling; 
“ pA eet must be in a few days, I am afraid.” 

“ y ? ” 

“ Because the moment Lady Avanley has ex- 
pressed herself satisfied with the settlements I 
can make, I shall want you to have pity on my 
impatience, and fix the day.” 

“Lord Darminster, this in unpardonable!” 
she exclaimed, in hot indignation. “Ifitisa 
joke—it is a very insulting one; if you are 
really in earnest—you are a mean, dishonour- 
able man! ’”’ 

“Go on!” he said, laughing. “ You look 
splendid when you are angry. Your eyes 
gleam like amethysts; thereis a spot of colour 
on your cheeks. You might be a Jael, or a 
Judith, Indeed, I could well picture you wav- 
ing @ blood-stained dagger in your hand. I 
shall get Millais to paint youas ‘ Judith’ one of 
these days!” he added, with that cool, critical 
stare which exasperated Greta almost beyond 
endurance. ‘I am sure he will be delighted 
to get the chance! ” 

“T don’t think he will get the chance!” 

“We shall see about that. Don’t let us 
quarrel any more to-day, Greta.’’ And he laid 
his hand on hers, with a sudden constraining 
grasp. “I think, after all, you look handsomest 
when you smile.’’ 

She shook him off as if he had been some 
noxious reptile, 

‘* How dare you touch me, Lord Darminster ! 
I hate you!” she cried, passionately, 

“Yes, I know; and, what is more, you love 
someone else,” he auswered, coolly. “But I 
told you before, the more difficult a thing was 
to get the better I like it.” 

“In this case it it not difficult merely, but 
impossible !” 


“Not atall. You will be glad of my name 


as a protection before long.” 

She flushed up at this allusion, but in a 
a she rallied, and thrust it back in his 
ace. 
“TI find my father’s name a greater pro- 
tection than yours could be,” 





“ What ! when that is blackened in the sight 
of all honest people ?” 

‘* Why need we discuss impossibilities ! ”’ 

“ Pardon me, it has had a very near escape 


ory 
“T don’t know what you mean, Lord Dar- 
minster.’’ 

“T think you do,” was the significant reply. 

“ Your manner and your allusions are bo 
peculiarly offensive,” she said, superbly. “I 
wish you would leave me to myself. I am 
hardly fit to cope with you to-day, my head 
aches so miserably.” , 

“Why don’t you go upstairs and lie down 
then? As you remained here I thought, of 
course, you were able to bear conversation.” 

“ If it were of a pleasant nature it«would do 
me good, but when you insinuate that I am 
doing wrong——” 

“Tam even disposed to go farther than an 
insinuation,” he said, watching her with his 
keen, cruel, untiring eyes, as he took a delicate 
little web of lace and cambric out of his pocket, 


and poe it on his knee. ‘* Where did you 
drop that pockethand-kerchief ? ’’ 

She gave just one glance at it, and then all 
the torture of mind and body she had been en- 
during that afternoon culminated in a sense of 
unendurable shame and agony, and she fell 
back insensible amongst the amber cushions of 
her couch, 


(To be continued.) 








May’s character is an element of his wealth, 
and you cannot make him rich in what he has 
except as you teach him to be rich in what he 
is, 


Tue neglect of a habit of accuracy seriously 
limits a man’s personal influence, and also his 
personal enjoyment. Every community con- 
tains members whose statements must be dis- 
ormnten at half their value, and then taken at 
a risk. 
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[I CANNOT MAKE HER OUT,” HE THOUGHT, BITTERLY; ‘‘TO ME SHE I8 ALWAYS COLD AND HARD.” ] 


NOVELETTE.] 


ROSAMOND’S LOVE-STORY. 
a 
CHAPTER I. 


Sue had been christened Rosamond, this girl 
whose love-story I am going to tell you, and 
who, in the opinion of her kinsfolk, was “ only 
a little black sheep.” Fe-haps to the young 
mother who held her trst-born in her arms the 
title, “ rose of the world” had not seemed too 
fair for the little one, but in the eyes of her 
relations Rosamond was much too grand a 
name for everyday use. It was speedily 
shortened into’ Rose; and that, Mrs. Lester 
often declared, was much too fine for a penni- 
less orphan who had to be supported by charity. 

Mrs, Lester had five daughters of her own, 
and her husband was only a country solicitor ; 
so, perhaps, in her children’s interest, she had 
a right to grudge the maintenance of the little 
waif, who, though she had lived at Kelton ever 
since she was two years old, still seemed a 
creature of another world and nature to her 
quiet, prim, ladylike cousins. 

The lawyer lived in an old-fashioned red- 
brick house a mile or two from the little town. 
He went to his office every day from nine till 
five, except Saturdays, when he left it at two, 
and Sundays, which he devoted chiefly to re- 
pose. He was very little at home, and, being 
an easy-going man, interfered but little with 
things when there. Perhaps Mrs. Lester was 
on her guard before him. Certainly he had no 
idea how bitter she made the bread of depen- 
dence to his niece,the child his beautiful 
young sister had put into his arms and made 
him promise to regard as his own ! 

Violet Lester had been the belle of Kelton. 
Years younger than her brother, he had loved 
her devotedly. People said he never held up 
his head again after she eloped with a young 
officer. She was eighteenthen. Barely three 
yeurs later she came home sad, weary, and ill, 


' never bh 





a little child in her arms. People said her 
soldier-husband had died in foreign parts, 
others that he had deserted her—no one ever 

uite knew the truth; only, in a few weeks, 
there was another grave in» the little church- 
yard, anda motherless child in a little black 
frock was an intruder in the lawyer’s nursery. 

And that was sixteen years ago. Mr. Lester's 
niece was eighteen turned now—a slight, grace- 
fal girl, with her dead mother’s beauty and a 
certain R px and nobleness of bearing which 

belonged to the village telle. She 
carried her little dark head erectly; her slender 
willowy figure showed to advantage even in the 
country-made brown holland, and her coarse 
straw hat shaded, without hiding, the delicate 
rounded beauty of her face, 

A mother would have loved her dearly— 
generous, impetuous, passionate and warm- 
hearted. A mother would have loved her the 
better for her very faults; but, alas! she had 
no mother, and her aunt had disliked her from 
babyhood. All Rosamond’s grace and beauty 
was an injury to,her ownchildren. Sheought 
to have been usefal, not ornamental. In vain 
Mrs. Lester tried to make her the Cinderella 
of the family; the little black sheep proved 
herself so unfitted for domestic servitude that 
her aunt’s housewifely soul was disgusted. 

“ You will never be worth your salt!’”’ she 
cried, angrily, coming into the kitchen one 
broiling August afternoon, and finding Rosa- 
mond lost in a day-dream over the ironing, 
thereby scorching the family linen past re- 
demption. 

“You tell me that often enough!” said the 
girl, a little defiantly. ‘Aunt Martha, I’ve 
wanted to tell you for a long time, I think I’d 
better go away.” 

Mrs. Lester looked at her keenly. 

“‘ Where would you go to?”’ 

‘* It’s such a great big world!’ said the girl, 
half dreamily, half sadly. ‘‘ There surely 
must be a niche in it for me somewhere, 
I shouldn’t want a very big one.”’ 


‘‘You’re the most ungratefal, good-for- 





nothing girl Iever met!” cried her aunt, in- 
dignantly. ‘Here you have a home with us 
for sixteen years, P en share your cousins’ 
education and all their advantages, and now, 
when you’ve grown up, and ought to be able 
to show some return for all we've done, you 
want to go away. I wonder you're not 
ashamed of yourself! ”’ 

‘*No one wants me here,” returned Rosa- 
mond. “I’m tired of being told I'm in the 
way.” 

“I don’t believe you’ve a spark of gratitude 
for all we’ve done for you.” 

The girl raised her beautiful eyes and fixed 
them full upon her aunt’s face. 

“ You never loved me!” 

“Who would love such an ungratefal 
girl?” 

Rosamond shook her head. 

** Butit’s always been so; from the very first 
you never cared for me, nor uncle either, 
though he’s kinder than I deserve. I can 
remember when I was very little, and some- 
one asked me my name, he fairly turned 
away his head and groaned.” 

‘And no wonder!’ returned Mrs, Lester, 
gravely. ‘There, child, it’s no use talking, 
it was a great pity you were ever born, but 
I suppose you couldn’t help it, so dry your 
eyes, and go.out and get a breath of air before 
tea.”’ 

Very seldom had her manner been 80 
kind, but even that could not take the sting 
from her words. 

With a burning sense of injustice, with a 
bitter longing for an escape from her love- 
less home, Rosamond put on her coarse 
straw hat and went out into the pleasant 


August air. 

It was cooley in the felds than it had been 
in the hot kitchen. The soft west wind fanned 
her cheeks, the scent of the flowers perfumed 
the air, but none of these could calm the 
fever that raged at the girl’s heart. 

She crossed the fields and entered the village 


lane, 
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A little gate stood before her leading to the 
churchyard. She pushed it open and went in, 
walking slowly and reverently, as though the 
spot were very sacred to her. 

The Lesters had lived in Kelton for upwards 
of a 


7 
in m» lonely avemue, she before &} 


Rosamond threw herself upon. her knees, 
and cried as though her very heart would 


True, no one could hemr lier; no hunten sym- 
e strange faith 


all so Hard and emuel; there doesn’t seem & 
place: anywhere for mein ali this Beautifal" 
world, They say E hadiietternever Rave been |. 


born! Oh! motherLif Feould only come te at 


you!” : es 
Kneeling there, har tears fell/titick and , 
so absorbed was shen Rerown grief ae 


never heard the soumd of footsteps! béliind her |: - 


in the grass; only, when she rose, wearily, to: | 
go back to her unlovimg home, did she see that} 
she was not sloue. 

A tall, grave, thoughtfal-looking man stood 
near her. It was her uncle’s’partner, John 
Warburton, the only creature in Kelton who 
had never spoken an unkind word to the little 
black sleep. 

Without eaying anything he began to walk 
by her side. Only when they had left the 
churchyard aud stood in the Iitfle village lane 
he spoke, and then his words were. full of a 
deep pity. 

*“ What is the matter? ”’ 

* Nothing!” 

“T saw youin the churchyard,” he said, 
gravely. ‘ Don’ttell ma it was nothing, child, 
that made you sob like that!” 

‘*Tt’s nothing fresh!” said the girl, wearily. 
“Oh! Mr. Warburton, you'd better not trouble 
éver to speak tome. EverythingI dois wrong. 
Aunt Martha says it is a pity I ever was 
born !” 

He took the little hand in his, and held. it 
tenderly as a brother might have done, 

“She could not!” he cried, angrily, “ she 
dared not be so cruel—so unwomanly,” 

“She said it,” returned. the girl, simply, 
‘‘and Lam quite sure she meant. it.. Do you 
know, Mr. Warburton, Ihave been thinking 
perhaps she was right? You see, no one 
wants me, and. I don’t think lifé’s much worth 
living for.” 

“ Hush!” came from the man’s. lips, 
“ Hush ! never.say that, child; you don’t know 
how it hurts me to hear you.” 

She smiled such a pleased, wistful smile. 

“ You're just the only friend Lhave,’’ she 
whispered. “Oh! Mr Warburton, I. do wish 
Aunt Martha was like you; you never seem. to 
think everything I do is bad, pr. pho too.” 

“T don’t think yon bad, poor child! Life has 
not been very happy for you, Rosamond.” 

“T like to hear you call me tiat; no, one 
else dors—they say it is much too grand.” 

‘*It was your mother’s choice. Iremember 
her telling me that to her her child was traly 
‘rose of the world.’” 

: “Did you know my mother, Mr. Warbur- 
on?” 

Ah! did he not? Even now, well nigh 





the question almost unmanned him. He had 
1 her with his best affection; he would 
heave worked for her, slaved for her ; he would 
have made her # queen and been her meanest 
oe aa he had lived to see her broken- 


San eect Snes be enemas ot leek, 
eyes were fixed on him, as 
would read his inmost 


iow nothing of one’s own 

always says ‘ hush,’ 
and uncle goes out of 
the room, I can'tunderstand it, they talk of 
other who are dead.”’ 4 


nw Whattde you want to know ?” 
“T want to hundred 
did they bury lier there, away from all 
others? Wh ; t 


the 
am they never mention her? | 


Why, when they wa 


me? » ; 

“Indeed no, She was your uncle’s pride 
and delight, Your aunt loved her as a 
sister.” ; 

* And yet they can’t love her child.” 

“They will some. day,’ he snswered, 
soothingly. *“ Things will come right in 
time.” : 


34 shook = head, p : 
“They have beeri.wrong, for sixteen years,’ 
she said, simply. “IL, am: tired. of. hoping for 
them.to mend; besides, Mr. Warburton, it 
isu’t anything I do, it’s just-everything—even 
may having, been born?’ 

He Was & prosperous man. Besides his im- 
come. as John Lester's. partner he had private. 
means. He was barely forty, and: young. for 
his years. His heart lay buried in his: love’s 

ve, bat he could. offer a warm. affection, 
on tenderness to her child. 
ould it not be better: for Rosamond to ac- 
cept the protection of his: name—to:be his 
child-wife, bis petted darling, than to live.omin 









& name for the last | his, aud 


and certainly well suited to make an excellent 
wife, only Edgar had never thought of her in 
that capacity. 

“ Rosamond,” le said, with @ strange hesi- 
tation, “I am not going to marry Patty; but 
if you would like to stay atthe Knoll, if you 

k you could be h it shall 
be your home for alf and E will do all 
that love and care: ema. to make your future 
brighter than your pust, and t gummi you 
from every sorrow.” = 
Her face fell. #; 
j 


“Ty kind of yeu,” she answered, not 

i. che ima of ‘what Ine. Riad 

ness consi “and I shoulié ike 

live at the very much, but it’s as use, 
never let me.” ct 


had 
to 
anut would let : 
me,” explained ‘Le 
me to be - 


*But—"" + 
“ She doesn’t like 

| gel ; “but she wouldn't 

3 cxssyour cbeetty, Mr. Warburton, I have 
a you one!” € 





E W¥en lr 4 
She k He held her hand in 
is, aud le ints the velvety dark 


Bean, my child; if you. will you can 
ab: crecything Si essen: 

. E possess 
ryote emg me 


eT could trust stything to you!” she 

Shoe will be my little wife, the h 

46 t much- 
Nei peared the Knoll?” 


But Mary Lester’s child had inherited from 
her dead_ mother something besides mere 
beauty. The innate’generosity and self-sacri- 
fice which had made one willing to give up 
home, friends, the world for love, refused to let 
the other take the whole love of a true man’s 
heart without return. 

As she knelt by her mother’s grave Rosa- 
mond was a child—she stood by Mr. Warbur- 
ton now a woman, 

She knew he meant every word he said, 
that at one step she could escape from her life 
of dependence to one of ease, luxury, and 
affection. 

It -was @ sore temptation. For one moment 
she hesitated. She liked him so much, she 
trusted him so entirely, might it not be that 
leve would. come; but if it didn’t, if she took 
all he. could offer, and gave him nothing in ex- 
change, the girl knew instinctively. the burden 
of his’ unrequited generosity would weigh so 


| heawily on ber soul, that in time to come she 


her present unloving home, to be told day after would surely hate him. 


that she was.a burden, to have her sen- | 
sitive spirit. chafed perpetually by the taunt 
thatno one im her unele’s houses wanted her, 
and she was a penniless Jependent ? 
‘* Rosamond,” he said, abruptly,“ how old 


are. you? ” 

<< Bighteen,” returned the girl..frankly, .‘“I 
have. not. got. a. birthday, but: I know L. was 
born im the summer. Aunt told..me so 
once.” 

“ Not.got a birthday?” 

“IT suppose,” she said, naively, ‘‘ my. coming 
made every one so unhappy they didn’t. care 
to. remember.” P 

“ Toan, Rosamond.”  . 

Ske looked at him with glistening eyes. 

“TI. do so like you to be &ind to me,” she 
whispered; “and Patty is the nicest of all the 
girls. I think,. perhent, she'll, let me come 
and stay at the Knoll with her, when. you’re: 
married.” 

Edgar Warburton started... That his partner 
would not ba loth to welcome.him as.a son-in- 
law he knew, but he had: never guessed his: 
domestic bliss was so far anticipated as.Rosa- 
mond seemed to imply, Patty was. seven. or 





nineteen years since she gave herself to another, 


eight-and-twenty, the eldest of a.large family, 


With almost a child's grace she took, his 
hand, and pressed it to her lips. 

.“1L shall never forget your kindness,’’ she 
whi ——* never while I live!’ 

** And you will consent?” 

‘© cannoti! ”’ 

“But you will, love me in time,’ he urged. 
‘Rosamond, in spite of my forty years, I: be- 
lisve I could, make you happy.” 

She looked. into bis face. i 

“TI mever thought of loving any one-until 
to-night,” she whispered. ‘‘ Never once!” 

“ And now?’ f 

‘7 don't. think I shall ever love anyone!” 
and her beautifal. eyes were fixed on the 
ground. ‘Only, until l.do, Lwill never marry 
anyone!” , 

“I thought yow said you liked me!” he 
urged her, reproachfully, 

“IT do! lf L didn’t I think it would. be 
easier !”’ 

“ Rosamond!” 

‘¢ mean. I like you too well to injure-you.” 

“ Would. it. bo aniinjury to grant my 
wish?” 





| give nothing!’ whispered the girl; “and 


‘*It would be robbing you to take all amb 
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wretched as. my home is, I would. rather have 

it than come to you and you 

give me unless I could give you mp-heart |” 
“I have frightened you !”’ he- said, in. low, 

tender voice. “I have spoken toa suddenly. 

I shall. wait and hope. To-moarrew I will 

speak “ your uncle. I owe him my con- 


be -! don’t.” 

‘I must. Don’t you see, dear, fhisright he 
should know my wishes.” gr 

They had reached the gate of the old red- 
Washoe sionine Sete Hoek ae oes 

ar mn i irl's 
fair forehead. pose “i 

“‘Good-night, my. dearest!” he said, ten- 
derly. ‘Remember, I do-not accept your 
decision as final. I shall wait and hope. If 
you could change your mind you will: find my 
heart.and home ready to receive you.” 


With. one bright. glance. of gratitude 


she. 
thanked him, and. walked up the path: 
a, very different creature yo  enge 
payee oes My child we. had met weeping: ai, 


er mother’s grave. Rosamond ceuld rot be 
quite miserable now she knew. that; somaone 
loved her; 

Poor caild! she little knew that,the farewell 
with Mr. Warburton had been observed by her 
aunt, and, that the thunderclouds; of Mrs 
Lester’s Dblackest displeasure were ready to 
burst upon her helpless head. 

The solicitor’s family did not dine late. A 
substantial tea, with meat atone and for Mr. 
Lester, his. wife and elder daughter, thick 
bread-and-batter af thé other for Rosamond 
and the lesser olive branches. Such was their 
evening’ meal. This was in full progress when 
our little- black sheep appeared, Her annt’s 
seatfaced the gate, but the girl never attribated 
the extreme crossness of that lady’s demean- 
our to this fact: “A little excited still at the 
recollection of ‘what she had just heard; a 
vividi crimson’ in her usually pale cheeks, 
she. took her place at the table, and tried to 


opertete the cup of loke-warm tea, and 
slab of thick. bread-and-butter; ‘which pre- 
sently bacame her portion. 


Mra, Lester hardly spoke at all.till the meal 
was over, then she followed her husband into 
his study, and it was folly half-an-hour before 
she returned. 

She had poured her story into John Lester’s 
ears, and he, good, easy man for onae, stood 
up for his sister’s orphan child. If Warburton 
fancied the girl he was glad to: hear it. 

He could trust him to make har happy, end 
it seemed, a sort of make-up ta the. poor fellow 
for losing Mary years ago. 

Mis, Lester was all indignant. 

‘© Then you calinly let your. own daughter be 
set aside for her cousin ?’’ 

“Tut, tut! .Patty won't break her heart; 
besides, Martha, you ought to feel relieved | ” 

“ Li i pray. ” 

“ Well, my dear, you: have often. grumbled 
at having to give that poor child, a home. It 
Warburton means anything by the kiss you 
surprised, he means. to take our task off our 
shoulders !” 

She should get rid of Rosamond, This 
= liad never before occurred to Mra, 

ester. 

The girl, who: versed: her by her shiftless, 
dreamy ways, by beingten times~ more beau- 
tiful and graceful than her own daughters—the 
niece of whose birth she-could never speak— 
would be removed from their midst; 

‘ A glow of satisfaction filed Martlia Lester's 
eart. 

She almost forgave: Patty’s wrongs: 

She followed Rosamond upstairs to her own 
little attic, when she heard the girl creep awa’ 
from the general sitting-room; ned 
open the door and entered, closing it noiselessly 
after her, and taking:a seat.on the little white 
bed, since Rosamond herself occupiadthe single 
chair of tiie apartment. 

‘“ My dear,” she began kindly; ‘+L have:come 
fora little: conversation with you.’ 

Rosamond looked s:little bewildered. 

“ Have I done anything wrong ?.”’ 





* Not yet, but think you are going to. I 
stand in yonr mother’s place, Rose, and I have 
a right to your confidence.” 

A burning blush d the girl’s cheek. 
Mrs: Lester saw she had s home, and 
continued, ‘Mr. Warburton is too true a 
gentleman to kiss you without some cause,” 

- She waited, but no confidence. came. 

‘* Do you hear me, Rose?” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

* Then why don’t you speak?” 

“T have nothing to say.” 

“Nothing! Do you mean to tell me you 
have so little pride as to allow a man to kiss 
you in the open: street and have nothing to 
say!’ 

The taunt ‘roused the girl; for one instant 
she regretted her decision—only one—the-next 
she’ knew she had acted rightly. 

‘Mr. Warburton asked me to marry him,” 
she said, simply ; “I suppose:that was why he 
kissed me.’” 

.“* Why did not. you say so before? ’’ 
‘I thought girls never talked of that sort of 


‘Never talked of it? Them how do you 
suppose they get their wedding-dress and cake, 
pray?” a 

* But I shadl not want. a*’wedding-dress or 
cake,” said Rosamond wearily. ‘“ You don’t 
understand,. aunt, I told Mr. Warburton: it 
could not be.” 

Mrs. Lester forgot herself then, her feeling: 
made her beside herself. This little upstart 
refuse the prize she wanted for her own girls! 
Must she not only: lose her desired son-in-law, 
but have her daily torment (so.she described 
poor Rosamond in her thougats) to plague her 
still’! She forgot.that her husband's niece was 
motherless and at her mercy; she raised her 
bare hand and brought it down with a 
we slap on the girl’s fair rounded 
check, 

‘Take that—and that—and that!” ~ the 
blows falling in quick succession, cried the 
angry woman. “You ungrateful little minx; 
you ought to be ready togo down on your'knees 
and thank Edgar Warburton for being willing 
to. marry you and give-you an honest’ name— 
it’snone you have of your own !” 

Half giddy from the: blows, her: cheeks: yet 
tingling, Rosamond slowly collected her 
thoughts. 

‘*He was: not angry with me,” she said, 
pay ‘‘and I don’t see what right:you have: 
to be.” 

You've thrown away your ome chance of 
not disgracing us.” 

‘* Why should Idisgrace you? Why shouldl 
be bound to marry a man because he asks 
me?” 

“ Becauss it’s very few men would ask you, 
especially if they kuew the treth.” 

“ What truth ?” 

Mrs. Lester looked at her steadily. Then a 
thrill of pity stirredeven her worldly heart. 

* You'd best not-ask, child. You'd best see 
Edgar Warburton again and tell him you’re 
mistaken, and you’llsay-yes.” 

‘Dell me!’’ samond-—‘‘tell me 
what you mean. Aunt, you have said too 
muchior too little.” 

‘*The whole place knows it, Bosamond—at 
least they must suspect: it. Your mother 
was the belle of Kelton. She might have had 
her choice. among the richest: men in the 
town.” 

‘*Yes!” said the girl furiously—* go on.” 

But she lost her heart to a stranger, and she 
went away with him,” 

‘“« My father!” 

“Your father right enough, poor child, but 
little affection he’s: ever likely to show you: 
He-tired of your mother within a year; she. 
toiled on, after he left her, for a while longer, 
just to keep body and soul together for your 
sake ; then she came home here—to die !’’ 

“And my father!’’ 

** We never heard:anything of him; he was 
abroad, believe. Your ‘mother always held; 
to it that she wamhis wife. She believed itto 
her dying day; but she was-little more than a 





child, and I daresay he deceived her easily 
enough, Your uncle heard later on that he 
married an heiress before your mother had 
been dead a year |” 

No word -came from the girl. Her whole 
face was full of «dumb despair. 

‘* So you see,” said her aunt, gravely; “ you 
can never hope for such another offer as Edgar 
Warburton’ and you must accept it!” 

‘Goto him with my burden of shame—take 
love, honour, name from him and give him 
nothing im return! ’”’ cried Rosamend. ‘* Never! 
If I loved him I should hesitate, but as-it is I 
would rather diethan do him such an injury!”’ 

** It’s nonsense to talk of dying,” returned 
Mrs. Lester: “And: as to injury, men are so - 
infatuated with s- pretty face I daresay he’d 
feel very much obliged to you. Girls without 
a name can’t.afford tobe too fastidious: 

“Aunt,” and Rosamond clung to her im- 

ingly ; * tell:me- about my father! ” 

‘*There’s little enough to tell, child. He 
was @ very handsome mazn, tall and dark, every 
inch a soldier.” x 

“And his name?” 

“ Daryl, Gerald Daryl ; Le was a captain in 
the Guards, Dthink. He came down to Kelton 
with a friend. They met your mother at the 
town ball; and after'the friend left Captain 
Daryl stayed’ on, He scraped acquaintance 
with! your uncle and was always coming here, 
He was-a plessant man enough aud he made 
him welcome, little thinking how he was going 
to pay us-out.”’ 

“ And then?” 

“* They went off together,and though we wrote 
letter after letter—though your uncle hunted up 
more than one Daryl in the Army List we 
never found the one ; and then, when we had 
almost given up hope, one summer night your 
mother came home with you in her arms.” 

‘* And surely she‘mentioned him ?” 

“ Aye; and she-stood to it shewas his lawful 
wife, But she had no proof, poor thing!’ And 
though your unclée’s a laywer and used to 
difficult cases; he saw from the first this was 
beyond: him. A's I’ tell you, months after we 
saw the wedding of a Captain Daryl, but it 
might not even have been the same.” 

‘aking from her poelet a little leather case 
she put it into Rosamond's hands. 

“Palways meant you to have this some day. 
Tt holds’all the clue-we have ever had to your 
father. These are letters from him to your 
mother, a likeness, and’some-other tlings.” 

Por the first time in her life Rosaménd 
threw her arms round her aunt’s neck and 
kissed her. 

* Foam never thank you enough for these! ” 

‘© And you'will be sensible and marry Mr. 
Warburton ? Indeed, Ross; you must. I shall 
ask your uncle to tell him to-morrow that-your 
refusal wasonly a little girlish diffidence.” 

“ And-it I refuse again?” 

Mrs, Lester looked at’ her steadily. 

“ Phen you will leave here-and bestow your 
society on whoever sewn it, We moat core 
you for-sixteen years without even gratitude 
for our precene *s I assure you, Rose; T am 
getting weary of the task! ” 

She went downstairs and the girl waw left 
alone. By thaligtt-of the moon she-read and re- 
read her preeious papers, and @ fixed certainty 
came home- to her that her beautiful dead 
mother had not been deceived—that somewhere 
or other the marriage she believed in had been 


rated. 

“JT will find out!” cried Rosamond, ‘if it 
takes my lifetime. Aunt wants to getrid of me. 
Why should ‘I not run away ; it will be better 
thanstaying here and troubling Mr: Warburton ? 
It will be something to live for, to struggle for, 
to hope for, this finding my ownname.: Perhaps 
my father is alive, and sorry for the way he 
treated: my mother! Anyway, I will devote 
my life to that oneaim. I will never‘come 
back here until I can add her true name to th 
inseription on my moiher’s grave. Aud if 
never prove: her marriage I will never com 
back at all.” 

She lay down on her bed withont attempting 
to‘undress; she was too full of her plans, In 
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all the world she had but one friend whose 
assistance she could invoke—a young lady 
whose parents, wishing her to enjoy country 
air, had once sent her to pass a summer at the 
old red-brick house. Miss Yorke had taken 
a fancy to Rosamond, and written to her two 
or three times since. In her last letter she 
had even expressed a wish that this country 
irl should pay her a visit. Rosamond never 
welt on this, it had seemed too utterly im- 
ible; but now that invitation recurred to 
er as the one speck of hope on her horizon. 
She possessed a sovereign that would pay her 
fare to London—and then Mariel would help 
her until she found something to do—that de- 
sired goal of so many lonely hearts. 

So while the busy household still slept, a 
little figure crept quietly down the staircase, 
and the six o’clock parliamentary train from 
Kelton to London carried among its other 
passengers a quiet, grave-looking girl, to whom 
no one paid much attention. 





CHAPTER IU. 


Keiron was a long distance from the great, 
bustling metropolis, and parliamentary trains 
are not noted for their swiftness. It was past 
eleven o’clock before trembling, frightened 
Rosamond found herself on the London plat- 
form—the crowd of faces, the noise and din, 
almost bewildering the country girl, who had 
never seen a greater number of people than 
those collected at Kelton on market-day. 

At last she summoned co’ ‘e to speak to a 
porter—an old man, a trifle formidable 
than the others. Could he tell her the way to 
Kensington? Was it very far? 

The man looked at the girl in surprise. 

“’Tis four or five miles, miss; you’d better 
have a cab if you’ve any luggage.” 

But this her funds would not permit. 
Perhaps the porter guessed as much by the 
gence she cast at her shabby purse. The 

y little figure aroused his interest, and he 
good-naturedly told her of the metropolitan 
railway—that great link between eastern and 
western London. Rosamond thanked him 
warmly, but there was a weary look on her 
face which made him pity her. 

At last, when she felt ready to faint from 
want of food—when she was so tired she longed 
for any place where she could rest her weary 
limbs, she reached her wished-for haven—she 
stood before the tall, imposing house, whose 
door-plate was inscribed ‘‘ Dr. Yorke, Physi- 
cian,” and she rang with afaint, peat Senanieg 
doubt that Muriel might be from home. I 
80, what could she do? what would become of 
her? It was almost three months since the 
date of her friend’s last letter. Three months 
was a long time, much might have happened 
in it. A nervous dread seized on the little 
black sheep; only of one thing did she feel 
quite sure—if Muriel was there she would be 
kind to her. 

The man-servant stared when the intruder 
inquired for Miss Yorke—stared so much that 
Rosamond felt she must have said something 
wrong. 

‘* Miss Muriel Yorke,” she explained. “I 
have come a long way to see her, and I am 
quite sure she will spare me half-an-hour if 
only you will tell her.” 

The man looked troubled, 

“TI will tell Dr. Yorke, miss, if you will 
come in and take a seat.” 

He showed her into a pretty apartment on 
the ground-floor, fitted up as a study; books 
lined the walls, only over the chimney-piece 
hung a full length portrait. Rosamond’s eyes 
brightened as she looked at it; it was her 
friend’s picture, the blue eyes and golden hair 
were Muriel’s own, the smile was the one 


- Rosamond remembered so well. 


It seemed a long;time to her that she waited’; 
in reality it was under five minutes. Then a 
gentleman came in, tall and handsome, with a 
face almost fatherly in its kindness, and yet 
so full of sadness that Rosamond almost feared 
to speak to him. He took her hand and begged 





her to sit down again, then he placed himself 
so that he should not see the blue eyes of the 
fair, pictured face, 

“TI think you must be Rosamond Lester. I 
have often heard my daughter speak of you. 


' You were her great friend at Kelton.” 


“ Yes ; please let me see Muriel, Dr. Yorke!” 
and the girl clasped her litt!e hands implor- 
ingly together. “I am in great trouble, and 
Iam sure—oh, quite sure, that she will help 
me!” 

He sighed. 

“She would have helped you gladly; but 
you cannot see her now. We have nm in 
great trouble too, Miss Lester, and——”’ 

He stopped, but the look on his face told 
her the rest. She sprang forward with a 


cry,— 

“Oh, not dead! Don’t say that Muriel is 
dead!” 

‘* We lost her a month ago. My wife meant, 
I know, to write to you; but her loss has al- 
most laid her on a sick bed, and everything 
has been forgotten.” 

‘‘Dead!” cried Rosamond, mournfully ; 
“ and you loved her so; she had so much to 
make herhappy! Ob, Dr. Yorke, what a pity 
it was not I!”’ 

‘*Hush!” he said, gravely,‘ you must not 
speak like that. You have your own place in 
the world, which no one but you can fill.” 

*“T haven’t got a place at all,” said Rosa- 
mond, simply. “I am always getting into 
people’s way. Aunt said last night it was a 
pity I was born, and somehow I couldn't bear 
if any longer, aud so I have run away!” 

Dr. Yorke said no word of reproach. Per- 
haps he remembered Muriel’s iption of 
this girl and the hard lot meted out to her. 
He — thought that she was his lost darling’s 

end. 

“And you came toMuriel. She would have 
welcomed you gladly. She loved you well.” 

“She was almost an angel, and I am 
nothing but a little outcast! But she loved 
me, Dr. Yorke, and I thought she would 
help me.” 

“You may be sure her parents will help you 
for her sake,” said the doctor, kindly. ‘ Poor 
child, you don’t look very fit for roaming about 
alone! Come in now and see my wife. This 
is a sad household just now, but we will do 
our best for you.” 

The sweet face went straight to Mrs. Yorke’s 
heart. She took the girl into her motherly 
arms, and ki her warmly. 

“She is almost worn out, Paul! She must 
rest now. By-and-by we will hear her 
story ! ” 

So Rosamond found herself in a pretty bed- 
room, stretched on a couch, her tired limbs, 
her aching feet tasting the luxury of repose. 

“I could not help it, Annie,” the physician 
said, half-apologetically, to his wife. “ I knew 
you will feel seeing a girl's face so soon; but 
how could I send her away, poor child, when 
she knows not a soul in London?” 

**T am glad you kept her, Paul. I wonder 
what her story is. How could people be un- 
= to such achild? What a sweet face she 

as!” 

“She will be a beauty in a year or two,” 
answered the physician. ‘‘It is hard to fancy 
her slighted and neglected ; she looks made to 
be caressed and petted.” 

When the little waif crept downstairs pre- 
sently, rested and refreshed after her journey, 
she found Mrs. Yorke alone in the drawing- 
room. 

A few questions, and the girl subbed out her 

story. 
«Don’t send me hack! ” she pleaded. “ Dear 
Mrs, Yorke, I would rather beg in the streets 
than go back to my aunt now I know what she 
believes.” 

She did not mention the episode of Edgar 
Warburton ; she only told her own history as 
she had heard it from her aunt’slips. Mrs. 
Yorke thought it was most likely another 
ree of a girl’s trust and a man’s betrayal, 

at she could not find it in her heart to say so. 

“TI will never send you back against your 





will ; but, Rosamond, you don’t know the diffi- 
culties of a girl earning her own living !” 

“It doesn’t matter. I can bear anything 
but going back. I swore last night, Mrs. 
Yorke, to myself, that;I would never see my 
aunt again until I had proved I was not what 
she called me—until I knew my own name!” 

A week or two passed pleasantly enough, 
and then, as Rosamond adhered to her resolve, 
the physician found for her an engagement as 
governess for the little daughter of a countess 
who had been a patient of his. 

Friend started on the journey with some 
misgivings; and a gentleman joined the train 
at the junction nearest to Benyon—a hand- 
some, stately man, not far from thirty yéars 
of age, with bright blue eyes; and a smile of 

ular beaut 


y: 

“fs watched Rcsamond with lazy interest ; 
he did not admire women generally—a bitter 
disappointment in early youth had steeled his 
heart against them; but as he watched the 
sweet face - pews him he wondered a little 
curiously who she was, and why, if she lived 
in that neighbourhood, he had never met her. 

The train stopped at Benyon—a little rural 
station. Rosamond to collect her pack- 
ages, to the undisguised surprise of her com- 
Pte id nothi h n] 

e said nothing, however, only sprang 
=_ to the platform, and walked off, leaving 

i ster a little nettled. 

“ He need not have stared at me 50,” she 
thought; “and he t have helped me 
pvol, e things. He had nothing of his 
own!” 

Rosamond, however, was very agile, She 
had alighted in time to see her late fellow- 
traveller in conversation with a liveried foot- 
man, 

‘* Why on earth have you brought the close 
carriage ! ” he asked, a little angrily. 

“We did not expect you, my lord, till the 
—_ \ ane The dog-cart is ordered to meet 

at ” 

‘Then why are you here at all?” 

“The Countess expects the governess by 
this train, my lord. e brougham was sent 
to meet her.” : 

Lord Benyon turned away. 

‘* Will you wait for the dog-cart, my lord ?”” 

“IT can’t. What do you suppose I am to do 
with myself for two hours in this wretched 
hole! I shall have to drive up with the—the 
lady. Tell Willis to go as fast as possible.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” , 

Every word of this conversation had been 
audible to Rosamond. Two deep red spots of 
mortification burned in her cheeks. This then 
was the Earl of Benyon—how could he speak 
of her so to a liveried servant ! 

Every pulse in the girl's heart was beating 
with indignation as she advanced slowly 
towards the brother of her future pupil. 

" Perhaps you will allow me to wait for the 
dog-cart!” she said to him, in tones of icy 
politeness. ‘‘I should be sorry to inflict uy 
company on your lordship for a five-miles’ drive, 
even if the horses go as fast as possible! ’’ 

Lord Benyon looked a little ashamed of 
himself. 

*¢ There is some mistake,” he said, hurriediy. 

“I believe not’; Lady Benyon expects. me 
to day.”’ , 

“« You cannot be Miss Lester! ” 

The secret consciousness that she was nvt, 
that in very truth she had no claim to the 
name of Lester or any other, imparted an in- 
creased frigidity to her manner. 

“I will not presume to contradict your 
lordship: I believe, however, you will find 
that Lady Beuyon is expecting me this after- 
noon,” 

Her luggage had a'ready been placed on 
the brougham. 

Lord Benyon turned to her quickly. 

* Allow me to escort you to the carriage. 
It is nonsense to suggest waiting for the dog- 

cart; it will be two hours.” 

She looked at him coldly. 
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‘ z I am certainly anxious to reach the Casile, 
u eas 

“The carriage was sent for you,” he re- 
turned, instantly ; ‘‘ but I fear I must ask you 
to give me a seat in it.’’ 

She answered ncthing. She disregarded 
his outstretched hand, and walking slowly to 
the brougham took her place in it, 

Lord Benyon followed, feeling more nearly 
snubbed than had ever been his portion. His 
preconcei.ed notions of governesses were 
shattered. Who on earth was this girl, with 
her beautiful face and her dignified patrician 
mennens Where had Dr. Yorke picked her 
up 

He quite forgot his direction to the coach- 
man, and when the horses started at a furious 
gallop, he exc!aimed at the man’s reckless 
driving. ; 

“ He is only obeying your orders,” said Miss 
Lester, coldly. 

‘I had no idea you were listening to 
tbem.” 

**I was not listening.” 

‘* But you heard !”’ 

She said nothing, and he began his own 
defence. 

‘If you had known the kind of companion 
I was dreading—a strong-minded woman of 
fifty, with angular features and blue spec- 
tacles, well versed in ail the ologies, and 
wearing cotton gloves.” 

PF apraniege: looked at her many-buttoned 
id. 


“I don’t see any.bing terrible in your 
description. I don’t like cotton gloves, they 
set my teeth on edge; but I daresay the rest 
of your fancy picture will be true of me—in 
time.” 

‘‘ A very long time I should think!" 

Silence. 

‘* Fave you ever been in Blankshire before, 
Mies Lester?” 

“ Never.” 

“It is considered "a beautiful county. I 
hope we shall be able to make it pleasant to 
you,” ; 

She opened her eyes. 

*‘I came here to teach your sister, Lord 
Benyou, not to have things ‘ made pleasant to 
me! ,” ‘ 


He decided she was a very disagreeable 
young woman. Did she always receive com- 
pliments after this polite fashion ? 

‘*My mother has decided Lilian is getting 
spoilt,” said the Ear], lightly; “but we all 
help in the spoiling.”’ 

Rosamond smiled in spite of her injured 
dignity, and he went on in the same tone,— 

‘‘She is a wayward little fairy, but I 
expect you’ll love her.” 

“Why?” . 


«Everyone does.” 

Rosamond thought of another child whom 
everyone certainly had not liked. Sbe won- 
dered what it felt like to be loved by everyone 
as was little Lady Lilian. 

‘Just now she is in a state cf abject 
terror!’ went on Lord Benyon, laughing. “A 
governess has been held over both our heads 
for the last twelve months—and I believe 
Lily’s anticipations exceeded mine in their 
dismalness. Poor little maid, she will soon be 
undeceived now!” 

“« Are we nearly at Benyon?” 

It was her first voluntary attempt at con- 
versation. 


‘““We are in the park now, another three 
minutes and we shall be at the Castle.” 

Miss Lester felt a sudden accetsion of sby- 
ness when the carriage stopped, but she sprang 
out quickly, reeolutely declining the Earl's 
aid. She‘saw dimly that the hall was full of 
servants, and then a little figure in a white 
frock ard floating blue ribbons ran up to her. 

“ Are you my governess?” 

Rosamond confessed to that title ; the child 
looked at her again and then flung her arms 
round her neck. 

‘¢ I’m sure I shall love you very much !” she 
said, gravely—‘‘ quitesure! Will you come and 





sce mamma now—she'’s in her boudoir? Oh! 
there’s Royal.” 

_The child ran towards her step-brother and 
kissed him with great affection ; then she re- 
turned to Rosamond and led her up the broad 
caken staircases to a door, before which silk 
curtains were closely drawn. A very pretty 
— in a widow’s evening dress sat by the 

re. 

‘*Mamma!’ announced my Lady Lilian, 
‘‘ here’s Miss Lester, and she hasn’t got spec- 
tacles at all! Brother Royal must have been 
mistaken, she’s quite young!” 

Neither Rosamord nor the Countess could 
help laughing, though both attempted it; 
that laugh broke down the stiffness of the 
interview. 

* You will find her a shcckizg dunce, Miss 
Lester!” confessed Lady Benyon. “I don't 
believe she can even read ; my health is very 
bad, and the Earl has mede Ler quite alittle 
tom-boy.” 

Resamond managed to say. something in 
reply, but what she could hardly have told. 
The Countess was instructing Lily to show 
her her bedroom, when the door opened 
abruptly and the Earl entered, looking hand- 
somer than ever in his faultless evening attire. 

Rosamond was shown to her room, and 
when the Countess sent for her she went down- 
stairs with a’pretty colour on her cheeks. She 
found the Countess alone, the coffee service on 
@ little-gipsy table near her; Rosamond ,at 
once asked if she should pour it cut. 

“If you please. Do you know, Miss Lester, 
you have quite won Lilian’s heart?” 

The governess smiled a little sadly, and the 
Countess went on kindly,— 

“It is very strange, but we had all expected 
a middle aged lady. Ifancied Dr. Yorke spoke 
of you as his wife’s friend.” 

‘‘I was his daughter’s.” 

‘* Muriel; what a pretty creature she was! It 
gave me quite a shock to hear she was dead.” 

‘*She was too gcod for this world,” said 
Lord Benyon, gravely—he had entered just in 
time to hear the last remarks. ‘*‘Don’t you 
know, mother, there are some persons so 
nearly angels one knows they won’t be with 
us long?” 

“ Did you know her?” asked Rosamond, 
diffidently, not quite sure whether ske was 
expected to talk to him. 

“I knew her intimately until about four 
years ago. I lived in her father’s house.” 

Rosamornd’s eyes opened so very wide 
that the Countess came to her relief. 

“He never expected that Benyon wonld 
come to us, Miss Lester’; my husband’s bro- 
ther was in the prime of life, and he had 
every chance of living till he was ainety.”’ 

‘*In which case I should have needed a 'pro- 
fession,” said the Earl, lightly; ‘‘ and 1 would 
always prefer to save life than todestroy it. I 
made up my mind to be a physician instead 
of a soldier—which has generally been the fate 
of the younger branches of our bouse.”’ 

“Yes, the Daryls haye always been in the 
army,’”’ said Lady Benyon, with a sigh; “I 
wonder you can reconcile it to yourself to be a 
civilian, Royal!” 

He smiled. 

‘*I have Benyon as recompense. Thanks,” 
as Rosamond handed him a cup of coffee. 
“Are you as fond of the military profession, 
Miss Lester, as my mother ?” 

“I think not.” 

Coffee was removed, the Countess began 
some elaborate knitting. Lord Benyon took up 
@ newspaper; but the knitting composed its 
votary to sleep, and, apparently, the 7'imes was 
not very ery for, after a few’minutes, 
Royal tossed it aside, and fell to watching the 
bright face of his sister’s governess. 

***Aren’t you very dull, Miss Lester, doing 
nothing?” 

She shook her head. Sbe did not want to 
speak for fear of disturbing Lady Benyon— 
besides, she bad not quite forgiven the Earl 
for his first remark at the railway station. 

* We are not an amusing family, I confess,” 
said R-yal, lightly. ‘ After Lilian disappears 





our conversation languishes. I am afraid you 
will find Benyon very dull after London, Miss 
Lester.” 

‘I did not come here to be amused.” 

** Don’t you believe in amusement ? ” 

** A governess does not expect amusement.” 

“But she might like it all the same.”’ 

“One can’t have all one likes in this world.” 

‘* What a philosopher you ure, Misa Lester! ” 

She rose then, and left the room, disregard- 
ing his offered hand, and returning his cordial 
“ Good-night!” by a freezing bow. Certainly 
Rosamond was too proud for her position ! 

“T hate him!’ decided the girl, as she 
sobbed herself to sleep that night. ‘I think 
I might be very happy here but for him. 
Lilian is a darling, and I could soon feel at 
home with Lady Benyon; but the Earl is so 
cold and cynical, I shall never like him— 
never!” 

And that first rash opinion chanced to be 
the truth. Never through all their intercourse, 
never till her life’s end did our little black 
sheep feel for the handsome Earl the senti- 
ment known as liking. 

It was a very easy life she led at Castle 
Benyon. The mornings were generally devoted 
to lessons, in the afternoons she usually went 
out with Lilian. Very often Lord Benyon 
joined them—she could notpreventhim, The 
child idolized her brother, and often teased 
him into accompanying them. Truth to say, 
he never seemed loth; perbaps he had no 
idea how distasteful his presence was to the 
beautiful young governess. 

In a few weeks Rosamond felt as if she had 
lived years at the Castle; the beautiful old 
place seemed more like home to her than any- 
where she had ever lived. Lady Benyon 
treated her as a friend, Lilian adored her, 
and the servants could never do enough for Miss 
Lester ; but between Rosamond and the Earl 
a deep gulf yawned—never did they become on 
easy, friendly terms. She never spoke to him 
unless she was obliged; she disregarded all 
bis efforts to place their acquaintance on a 
different footing ; and, when the was obliged to 
talk to him, made her replies as thort as 
possible, 

One November day, it was too wet to go out, 
Lilian and her governess were sitting. by the 
great wood fire in the gallery—at least, Rosa- 
mond was sitting and Lilian had thrown her- 
self on the floor at her feet, and buried her 
head in her governess’s lap as she listened to 
what all children love to hear—a fairy story. 

They made a pretty picture, they were such 
a contrast, The child, in her delicate blonde 
beauty—Rosamond, bright, dark, and bewitch- 
ing. It came on Lord Benyon with a sudden 
pang, as he watched them, that he should miss 
the governess’s sweet, wistful face sorely if any 
chance removed her from Castle Benyon. 

“ Ican’t make her out!” he thought, bitterly, 
as he stood an unseen listener to|the story. 
‘©To me she is always cold and hard. She 
treats me sometimes with positive rudeness ; 
but Lilian worships her, and my lady declares 
she is charming. What a pretty pair they 
make! ” 

The story ended, Lilian roused herself to 
warm her little hands at the bright fire, looked 
up and saw her brother. 

‘Oh! Royal, do come and sit here!” 
pointing to a vacant chair. ‘‘ This isthe very 
nicest place in the house, and-we are so cosy !’’ 

‘* Thave just been driving to Briarly Court,” 
he said, as he took the chair; ‘“‘ but the rain 
came down in torrents and the wind blew quite 
agale. I rather think you have bad the best 
of it, little girl, by this a ay fire.” 

‘You have been to Briarly Court !’’ cried the 
child, eagerly. ‘‘ Has Lucia come back, Royal?” 

Rosamond’s heart beat. Who was this Lucia 
whose name she had never even heard, whose 
attractions could induce Lord Benyon to drive 
five miles on a drenching November afternoon? 

** Yes ; she has come back.”’ 

“ Well?” demanded Lilian, imperiously; 
‘‘and did you give her mamma’s message, and 
is she coming here? What dces she Icok like 
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Roy? Isshe altered? Yiu kaow it is three | 
whole months since she went away !” 

“Tdon’tthink she is altered,” said Lord 
Benyon,calmly. “She looked just as beanti- 
fal as ever ; and she is. coming here on Monday 
to stay for two or three weeks.” 

Lilian’s face looked very blank. Rosamond 
began tosee the child’s eagerness to know if 
Lacia were toming was ‘the eagerness. of fear 
not of hope. 

“Oh! Royal,” said the little thing, “ it will 
be horrid! ‘I shall be shutup in the study all 
the time and never see you at all!” 

Lord Benyon raised the child and put one of 
his arms'round her, 

“ What a jealous sprite you are, Lil!” 

“ Well, you know, Ro , Lucia always does 
get you all to herself—always!” 

“ You ‘won't give Miss Lester a very charm- 
ing opinion of our cousin, Lil.” 

** She isn’t our cousin! ”’ 


“Sheis! I appeal to Miss Lester. Our 
uncle’s adopted daughter must surely be our 
cousin.” 


_“*I¢ would just depend upon how much ‘you 
liked her,” returned the governess, coolly. 
“Those adopted relationships can be every- 
thing or nothing—just as one prefers.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“Tam not sure which extremity I should 
prefer,” he said, coldly, and then he left them. 

“© Isn't it horrid, dear Miss Lester !” pouted 
Lilian ; ‘‘ Lucia is so disagreeable!” 

‘Perhaps you won't see much of her,” as an 
attempt at consolation. ‘Is she any relation 
really?" 

‘ She is Uncle Gerald’s step-daughter. Her 
name isn't Daryl, like others, but D'Este. I 
think her papa was Lialian.” 

** And does she liveat Briarly Court?” 

* She has lived there'since Uncle Gerald died. 
She is ever so rich, and an orphan. ‘She 
_ & chaperone, you know, and all that sort of 

ing.” 

_ ‘And she is coming here on Monday!” think- 
ing it rather strange she should meet the 
daughter of her mother’s rival; for she had 
been struck with the namie of Daryl being the 
same as that of her own father, and by study- 
ing the letters and papers she ‘had received 
from her aunt, and after the mention of Uncle 
Gerald she never doubted that-she herself was 
one of these proad Daryls—if she could only 
prove it. 

“Yes! You see,” said Lilian, thoughtfully, 
‘‘ everyone wants her to marry Royal, It was 
Uncle Gerald's great wish; and:papa’s, too, only 
he would never interfere. Mamma-told me 
last night.she should be so pleased if Lucia 
came to live with as.always. Of course I knew 
what she meant!’’ said ‘Lady Lilian, with all 
the wisdom.of nine years old. 

Miss Lester took an unnsual time over :her 
toilette that evening, or seemed to to her pupil, 
who was. waiting tea for her. 

“Why, I thought you'd be ever.so grand !” 
said the child, as Rosamond came in in her 
plain black grenadine; ‘you've been ages and 
ages dressing, and your. eyes-are quite red !’’ 

“3 burnt my face over the fire,” said Rosa- 
mond, hastily, beginning to pour out.the tea. 

Poor girl! She was not nineteen yet, and 
she had just found out that.she had made the 
most terrible mistake a woman cau commit— 
she had suffered her heart to slip out of her 
own keeping without obtaining that of the one 
who had stolen it! She knaw now why she 
had never felt quite at ease ‘with Lord Benyon 
—why she had never forgiven those few slight- 
ing words accidentally overheard. She loved 
him ! that was why she could nat brook @ slight 
from him in ‘thése weéks that she had been 
— him end treating him coldly—almost 
rudely. 

It' was the pon coscremeg * love which a 
—_ ee a 4 once in_life. 

She lov im, and hé was to m Miss 
D'Este. “Of course he meant to do ithe 
very tone of his last words implied.it ; and it 
was '& most ‘suitable alliance—youth, beauty, 


likely he Would prefer to such advantages 2 
nameless orphan, who had never treated him 
even with common courtesy? 

Only it seemed to poor Rosamond doubly 
bitter that history should so repeat itself—that 
her life, like her mother’s, should be wrecked 
for all time by loving a Daryl—that as 
Gabrielle D'Este, long years before, had. stolen 
her lover's heart from Mary Lester, so their 
daughters should now unconsciously be rivals 
for the same man’s love ! 

“Tam quite sure something’s the matter!” 

Lady Lilian delivered herself of this senti- 
ment when she perceived that Rosamond’s 
trembling hands would hardly hold the tea- 
pot, —_ that she.made no attempt to talk as 
usual. 

“There is nothing the matter,” returned 
Miss Lester, quickly. ‘‘Only I am tired and 
cee. I don’t think staying indoors suits me, 

il.” 

“You are not cross!” contradicted the child, 
resolutely. ‘‘ You never are, except to'!Royal !”’ 
Miss Lester felt her cheeks burn furiously, 

“‘ Don’t you like Royal, Miss Lester ?” 

“Try some of that jam, Lilian, it is your 
favourite—apricot,”’ 

Lady Lilian took a spoonfal and -then -re- 
turned to the charge. 

“TIT can’t make out why it is that you are 
so unkind to.Royal. I’m sure he never:is to 
you!”’ 

: Rosamond pressed one hand to her aching 
row. 

‘* My head is very bad, dear. I:think, if you 
finish your tea, I will go and lie down,”’ 

Rather alarmed, Lady Lilian complied. She 
arranged a fur rag over her governess very 
affectionately, and thea walked off to the 
dra -room, where she always spent the 
last half-hour of her day. 

“IT shall tell mamma you're ill,” 

“ Please dou’t.!” implored Rosamond. “ Lil, 
promise not,” 

Lilian promised, and, being.on the whole a 
very conscientious little person, kept her 
Pt to the letter, since she.never mentioned 

he matter to her mother; but in bidding good 
night to the Earl she dragged him imperiously 
to the conservatory to hear a secret, and then 
confided to him that dear Miss Lester was 
very ill—very ill, she thought—her eyes were 
red and she could hardly speak, 

‘“« Perhaps she has had bad news, Lily.” 

“ How could she, Royal? She was as merry 
as pages till—till. just before tea !”’ 

e watched the child ont of sight, and then 
he followed in her footsteps up the broad 
oaken staircase, until he reached the study 
door. It was unfastened from within ; he saw 
the pleasant gleam of lamplight. 

Lord Benyon hesitated just one moment, 





then he pashed the door open noizelessly, and 
went in. 
CHAPTER III. 
Ar.first Lord Benyon,thought the room was 


empty, then his eyes fell on the crimson velvet 
couch which stood near the fire. There lay 
the little figure which, almost without his 
knowing it, had from the first possessed such a 
strange attraction for. him. 

His eyes were keener than his little.sister’s. 
He knew at once that Miss Lester's troubles 
were mental, not bodily.. A t anger filied 
his heart that anyone sho bring tears to 
those soft, dark eyes; then he went up to her 
and spoke her name. 

Very slowly those large eyes opened. Then 
she started to a stiff, bolt-upright position, 
shaded her brow with one band and asked 


wearil oe 

“ Did you want Lady Lilian, my lord? She 
is not here. She-went downstairs some time 
0.”” . 
He bit his lip impatiently. .It always hurt 
him seeing that she would | ara in addressing 
him so pointedly by his title, 

‘‘ Lily has gone. to bed, Miss. Lester ; but 





wealth, and a birth equal'to his own. ‘Was it 


first she co tome a great secret. She 
was afraid you were very ill.’’ 





“I mever felt better,” said Rosamond, 
taking up a trifle of fancy-work and beginning 
it energetioally all the wrong way. “‘ You 
have sacrificed your convenience enough to 
your little sister’s fancy. Now pray return to 
the Countess.” 

“T shall pee ~——e have answered 
me one qu !’ he cried, passionately. 

She fixed her eyes upon ths ground. 

‘* Why do you meso?” 

“I don’t,’ she said, slowly; ‘and if I’ did 
what would it: matter to your lordship?” 

“No!” che cried, bitterly; ‘‘ you don’t 
honour me sufficientlyeven to hate me, You 
simply scorn me!” 

‘It would -be very rude of an inferior to 
contradict you, my lord.” 

He stamped his foot angrily. 

“ Why will you persist ia calling metha‘ ?” 

‘* It is your title,” 

‘¢ Miss Lester |” 

“ Yes!” 

‘Do you think you treat me quite fairly? 

* Yes,” she said, feverishly. ‘I am qi ~ 
sure I mean to pay you all fitting respsct.”’ 

**Don’t be absurd! You are very fend. 
Lilian.” ; 

“I love her dearly |” surprised into tke 
avowal. 

“And I think you like my mother ?” 

“T am grateful to the Countess for her kind- 
ness!” 

“At any rate, you treat her as a friend. Why 
cannot you extend the same kindness to me?” 

She was silent. Looking at her keenly ke . 
could see the unshed tears glistening in her 
large, dark eyes. 

“« Well!” he asked, in acurious tone, ‘‘ what 
is it to be. Shall we be friends, Miss Lester?” 

“Nol” 

‘*At least you are frank. Tell me your 

? ” 


“T have none. You need not mind my rude- 
ness, Lord Benyon. You have plenty of friends 
—Miss. D'Este,” 

His face changed. 

“ Lucia is not my friend!” 

“No! I have heard that she is something 
more. Lord Benyon, msy I wish you happi- 
ness?” 

“ Happiness to one you won't even have as.a 
friend! Howcan I believe your sincarity.?” 

“T am quite sincere!” and the girl’s voice 
shook with ¢ deep.emotion. ~“ Lilian has been 
telling me all Miss D'Este, and Ido hope 
you will both be happy.” 

Without a word he turned away aué left 
her. 

‘*T was terribly rude,” reflected Rosamond. 
‘‘ He meant.to be all kindness, and I—T treated 
him, as he said, like dirt; but I could not help 
it, I was so afraid he would guess.the truth; 
and oh! whatever happens.I must keep my 
secret.” + 

Three days later. Miss D'Este arrived. Rosa- 
mond was introduced to her at luncheon, which 
formed the schoolroom dinner, The girl forgot 


her dependent: position then, and-she raised her 


beautiful. dark eyes to Lucia’s face to see what 
kind of. wife Lord Benyon had chosen—what 
charms "were owned by the daughter of the 
woman who had filled her mother’s place. 

She saw a woman of five orsix-and-twenty ; 
tall, fair, and majestic, dressed in all the ele- 
gance of Parisian fashion; a woman with 
whose face no‘fault could be found, save that 
the expression was a trifle hard, and ‘the fea- 
tares lacked animation. Rosamond \was not a 
poet, or she might have described Lucia D'Este 
as soulless. eet 

The. heiress. sat at Lord Benyon's 
right hand, «nd her manner showed pretty 
plainly that she considered him her: own pro- 
perty. She madeherself very much at home; 
called Lady Ben ‘ceanty,”’ and, adminis- 
tered cutting snubs to that spoilt pet. Lilian. 
As to Rosamond, beyond .a chilly bow she 
took no notice of her at all; >a: govermess was 
quite below Lucia’s attention. ‘ 
-“Itisa ifal afternoon, Royal:!”’ said 
the Countess ; “I suppose you and Lucia, ‘will 
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go for.a drive, You ought to take advantage of 
this fine weather.” 

“ Will you drive?” he said, turning to his 
cousin, ‘‘ There are one or.two improvements 
I have been making I want to show you.” 

“Take.me too!’’ pleaded Lilian. ‘‘I’yedone 
all my lessons ; and there’s heaps of room for 
me and Miss Lester in the barouche !” 

Lucia honoured the governess with «. pro- 
longed stare. 

“I can’t take you today, Lil!” said the 
Earl, 

‘*You promised!” said the child in an ag- 
grieved tone, ‘‘ You said next time jit was fine 
you'd take us!’ 

“Pray don’t lesb me make you break your 
word,” said Lucia, haughtily to Royal. “I can 
stay at home with aunty.” 

* You could go.too!”’ said Lil. 

“I am not fond of the society of nureery- 
maids!” said Miss D’Este, scornfully; ‘“what- 
ever Royal may be,” 

A burning flush dyed Rosamond’s cheek. She 
dared not look at the Earl, but she directly 


knew that he checked an indignant protest |.¢r 


from Lady Lilian. Then sho heard nothing 
else until the Countess said to her kindby,— 

“T am going out this afternoon, Miss Lester, 
to ane =p H I “_ ne very pleased if you 
will come with me. is dreary work payin 
visits alone.” : st 

Rosamond knew quite well that Lady Benyon 
bad meant to stay at home over the fire. The 
expedition was planned on the spur of the 
moment to atone for Lucia’s rudeness, but she 
did not undervalue the kindness for all that. 

So Lilian accompanied the lovers, and her 

overness found herself téte d-téte with Lady 

enyon—an occurrence which .did not often 
happen, for the Conntess was very far from 
strong, and some days she reclined on the sofa 
alone in a darkened room for hours. 

‘*My dear,” she said, nervously, as they 
started—‘‘ you must forgive my niece’s rude- 
ness. Lucia is a little peculiar; poor child, she 
had a most unfortunate bringing up,” 
Rosamond smiled a little sadly, 

‘She is very beautiful.” 

“She is the image of her mother. I do not 
often speak of ae § sister-in-law, Miss ,Lester, 
Tt was a most unhappy marriage. They were 
utterly unsuited to each other. Lord Benyon’s 
passionate wish for children was disappointed, 
and his wife led # very neglected life.” 

‘** Was he fond of her?” 

For the life of her Rosamond could not help 
that question. 

“T never thought so,” said the Conntess, 
slowly. ‘‘He married her for her beauty. I 
have always fancied he had been disappointed 
in some early attachment, and only married 
for the hope of an heir when he sucoseded un- 
expectedly to the title,” 

“Tt have seen a picture of him in the 
gallery,” said Rosamond,-slowly. “ He looked 
happy enough.” 

“ I knew him first he was the gayest, 
most fascinating of young officers, He Fi ecbestt 
suddenly ; grew gloomy and severe, almost 
aneamantanand ‘toatou whom he never 
spoke uvkindly was Lucia “by 

‘* He loved her ?” on 

“*T don’t know. He came to see us a few 
months before his death. “He was hale and 
well then, but he seemed to have a presenti- 
ment his.end was near. He told my'husband 
the felt that our Royal would one day be Earl 
of Benyon, and he said it was his dearest wish 
-thet-he chould marry his daughter.” 

“Meaning Miss D’Este ?” 

“Of course! He never had a child of ‘his 
own. He wrote to Royal on his death-bed a 
letter containing the same request, ahd:said it 
would be found repeated in his will.’”’ 

“And was.it ?” 

‘My dear Miss Lester,-the will was never 
found It was the est) thing! We 
hunted for it high and low, until wt last my 
husband thought he must have destroyed it.” 

“And in any case Benyon must have ‘been 


“Tp any case the estates and title must have 





come to my husband; but Gerald had large 
savings and many valuables. We have;always 
fancied that the will left these to Lucia. That 
is why we are so anxious that her stepfather’s 
wish should be fulfilled. You see we never 
can bs quite sure we are not enjoying what 
should be hers; and I tell Royal again and 
eo the most honourable thing is to marry 
er,” 

A strange mad thought crossed Rosamond’s 
mind. Whatif she was the daughter referred 
to by Gerald, Earl of Benyon? What if that 
missing will told of her right tothe name of 
Daryl? Only for.a moment did she cherish 
the hope. Then-she dismissed it as vain and 
fruitless. 

“ You see I tell you all our seerets,”’ said.the 
Countess, pleasantly. ‘I look upon you quite 
as a friend. When Royal and Lucia are 
married I hope to- make a home for myself 
and Lilian. near London. There you must 
come and share it with ns.” 

The words were kind, the manner was more 


‘than kind; hut Rosamond could express no 


atitude. .She.was conscious only of one 
feeling—that life would hold for her nothing 
worth the living for when once she had listened 
to the chimes of Royal’s wedding-bells ! 

The calls were a relief, since—before 
strangers at least—Lady Benyon must talk 
on indifferent topies. She introduced Rosa- 
mond as her young friend, Miss Lester, and 
certainly the governess had no reason to com- 
plain of her reception. -One lady, the last 
upon whom ‘they ealled, seemed wonderfully 
attracted by the beautiful girl, and.at last she 
said to Lady Benyon,— 

“Surely Miss Lester is related to your 
family ? I have been wondering ever since 
she came in whom she resembled, and now. it 
has flashed on me suddenly.”’ 

The Countess smiled. 

“I fear the resemblance must be an imagi- 
nary one, Lady Greville, for we are certainly 
not related,” 

“And have you never noticed the like- 
ness?” 

“Never. Icannotthink to whom you see 
even the faintest resemblance | ” 

“ The ‘late Lord Benayon, your husband’s 
brother.” 

“ Gerald was, fair,” said the Countess, 

‘¢Ah! buthis features were just the same 
style as Miss Lester's ; his expression—the 
very turn of his.head—are'the same. She hag 
just the Daryl type of face.. Forgive me,” she 
said, courtequsly, to Resamond, “ for thus dis- 
cussing you, but Lord Benyon wae.an old, old 
friend of ‘mine, and the'ressmblance struck 
meatonee. You need not mind it,” witha 
kindly smile ; “Ican assure you he was a very 
handsome man.” 

They found little Lilian waiting for them on 
the terrace steps, looking unmistakably cross. 

“TJ didn’t enjoy myself one bit,” she cried, 
in an injured tone. Mamma, when és Lucia 
going away? Willshe stay much longer?” 

Lady Benyon looked troubled. 

‘‘ Where is your brother, Lil?.”’ 

** He’s in the library,” returned the child, 
“with uucia. He took her in there to.warm 
herself when we got home. He never thought 
IT might be cold, and) want. warm too!” 

“ There aré plenty of other fires,” said her 
mother, smiling; ‘‘we are not reduced ‘to 
one!” 

But she made no attempt to enter the 
library. Holding her little, girl’s hand;in hers, 
she went upstairs into her own room. It 
struck on Rosamond like a sudden revelation 
thatthe Bar) was.offering his heart and hand 
to Miss D’Este, and that his step-mother had 
divined his occupation. 

Miss Tuesterexenséd: herself from going to 

-room after tea, but diilian came 

te ‘tell cher the news. A 

strange gravity wagon the childish face.; she 
rubbed ther faee against, Rosamond’s soft cheek 
as though.to invite her sympathy. 
‘“Tt is quite true, Misa Lester] ’’ 
‘“* What is true, Lil?” 
“Royal is going to marry Lucia; they 





settled. it this afternoon. She is going home 
to Briarly Court this week, and the weiding 
is to be.in December.” 

“ So soon?” 

‘* Yes, - Miss Lester, how could he do it?” 

“Hush!” said Rosamond, gently. ‘ Lil, 

ou-are too little tounderstand. When people 
ove -each other they.generally want to be 
married.’ 

* But Royal doesn’t love Lucia!” 

‘* He must, Lil.” 

Lil drew a-sigh of unmitigated relief. 

“Then perhaps he'll make her nicer—she's 
quite horrid now! Don’t you‘think so?” 

Rosamond Lester had dreaded few things in 
her life;more than her next meeting with Lord 
Benyou. She had not seen him alone since 
that evening when she had refused him her 
friendship. Well, he would not want it now. 
His beautiful wife would fill his thoughts and 
leave no. room there .for anyone else. 

It was a lovely morning—one of those balmy 
antumn days which come so early in November. 
Rosamond ‘and Lilian went ;to gather chry- 
santhemums before breakfast, which was at 
ten during Miss D’Este’s visit, in deference to 
her tastes. Lil had secured a big bunch for 
herself, had fastened two vivid crimson ones 
in-her governess’s blue dress,and then she espied 
a favourite puppy in the distance, and darted 
off in pursuit of if. Rosamond followedjslowly, 
her dark eyes bent on the ground, her thoughts 
so preoccupied that she never noticed the 
sound of footsteps until she heard her own 
name in Lord Benyon's voice. Looking up she 
saw the Earl standing at her side. 

“ What a lovely day! Who would think it 
November?’’-she said, by aye very rapidly 
that he might not notice how. she trembled. 

“It is well enough. You are out early.” 

‘Yes; we came to gather flowers.” 

“Ah! Aren’tyou going to.congratulate me, 
Miss Lester, on the flower I won yesterday, 
the beautiful and accomplished mistress I 
have chosen for the castle?” 

There was a ring of such misery in his 
voice, such a bitter mockery in his laugh, that 
Rosamond forgot her pride—forgot her own 
sorrow. She remembered only that such as 
he was.this man was her life’s love, and that 
his being unhappy could take nothingfrom the 
sting of her heartache. For “once she dropped 


cher cold, icy indifference—for once she let him 


see her a tender, sympathetic woman. , 

“T hope you will be very happy,” she said, 
looking up at bim with tears shining in her 
eyes. 

‘Tt. is.so very likely.” 

“ You have known Miss D’Este from child- 
hood, I believe; you must, therefore, be well 
acquainted with her character,” said Rosa- 
mond, gently. “ You would hardly have chosen 
her to be your wife if you had.not thought she 
would make Aig? happy.” je 

« You speak almost asif youcared ! "’ he said, 


“T do care.” ; i 
“And yet you refused me your friendship, 
a ” 


0 
ae I think there is nothingso utterly,;wretched 
as an unhappy.marriage, Lord Benyon,”’ said 
the girl,slowly. ‘‘Nomisery like that{of being 
bound to a creature uncongenial to one’s self, 
I think I should be very sorry for the merest 
stranger who was so bound; therefore, though 
we are not friends, I am quite sincere in my 
congratulations, I do hope you will be happy.” 

“Are you speaking from experience?” he 
asked, jhoarsely, “ are you bound to.an uncon- 
genial union ?” : 

“TI!” and she laughed at the question. “I 
am perfeatly free, Lord Benyon, #0 free that 
I can do what I will with my life, and be 
accountable tono:living being.” 

 Then’youare an orphan? ” hesaid, eagerly. 
‘*T always thought so.” 
T went.out to breakfast:then, but Rosa- 


mond had quite recovered her composure ; she 
listened to disaussions respecting the wedding 


with stolid indifference. en Lady Benyon 
begged her assistance in writing notes of invi- 
tation she acquiesced at,once, and carried off 
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the delicate cream-laid paper to the study to 
begin at ones, much to Lilian's delight, for 
that young lady saw in the preparations a 
holiday for herself. 

She did not bestow much of her society 
upon Rosamond ; her mother wanted her, she 
said, so Miss Lester busied herself about the 
notes, and hag finished the whole number 
full half-an-hour before the luncheon hour. 
— and dispirited she threw herself in a 
chair. 

‘“‘This won't do,” thought the girl, gravely. 
“‘ How am I to get on through all the wedding 
festivities if I break down just at writing 
about them?” 

She walked to the book-shelves, and tried to 
find something amusing, but, except those 
specially devoted to Lilian, they contained for 
the most part old works of reference; one 
after another she opened in vain. At last she 
caught sight of one bearing marks of such 
frequent perusal that she felt it must be inte- 
resting. 

“Some one has read it a hundred time:, it 
can’t be like Margrave on Property, or Henke 
on Beauty.” 

It proved to be that favourite and most 
enchanting of all Thackeray’s novels, ‘The 
Newcomes.” Rosamond was in the act of 
reading the first chapter, when something 
thin and smooth dropped out from beneath 
the pages.! She held it for a moment disre- 
garded in her hand, and then cast her hand 
half carelessly upon it, 

It was only a letter ; it might have lain there 
for years or have been placed within those 
pages but the night before, but its seal was 
anbrokén and it bore the address: 

“To my brother, the Honourable Royal 
Daryl, to be opened on the day of my 
funeral.” 

Rosamond started; she knew quite well 
whose hand had penned that line. The letter 
was from her dead father ; it doubtless proved 
her mother’s honour—she felt an inward 
certainty that it was so. On his death-bed 
the Earl had been seized with remorse, he 
had striven to right a little the wrong he had 
committed years before, 

She sat irresolute. Once the thought of 
all that letter might contain would have 
filled her with wildest joy; now she knew she 
would have given up all claims to the name 
bs Daryl if only she could have owned Royal's 
ove, 

Bat his love was not for her; she owed it 
to her dead mother that this letter—come so 
strangely, so marvellously to light—should be 
read, and, after all, her being his cousin could 
not injure Royal. He would still have her 
father's title, estates and wealth ; it could not 
burt him that she had a right to call herself by 
the name of Daryl ! 

_That afternoon she went quietly into the 
billiard-room, where she knew she was pretty 
sure to find the Earl alone. He looked surprised 
when he saw who was the intruder. 

“‘ Lord Benyon, may I speak to you?” 

A strange light came into his eyes, then it 
faded, as he remembered that, however her 
manner might change to him, no hope of 
winning her could be his now he had proposed 
to his step-consin. 

“ What can I do for you, Miss Lester ?” 

“I was reading a book this morning off the 
blue shelves in the study, and——” 

* And you tore it, or burnt it, or otherwise 
damaged it,” he said, lightly, “So you have 
come to confess your misdeeds ; do not trouble 
youself about it, I will forgive you whatever 
injury you do to my property.” 

“Tt is not that; please don’t be angry.” 

“Dos out,” he said quickly, ‘“‘ you know 


quite well I am not likely to be angry with | 


you, and that you would not care one jot if I 
aS, 


“I found this. 
have it.” 

He took it carelessly, then his whole face 
changed, 

“ You found this—where?” 

‘* In the ‘ Newcomes.’” 


I thought you ought to 


“Ah! it was my uncle’s favourite book. 
Miss Lester. Do not mention this matter to 
anyone.” 

She left him then, little thinking the effect 
of her morning’s work ; presently he came up 
to the study. 

“Will you give me the ‘Newcomes,’ Miss 
Lester.” 

She handed it to him. 

“You are not of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
or you would have made further researches — 
see.” He took up a penknife and slit the brown 
paper-cover of the book from end to end; 
several envelopes dropped out—envelopes the 
exact size of the book, fitting it so precisely 
it was no wonder their existence had never 
been suspected. 

“Was your uncle mad?” asked Rosamond, 
in alarm, 

** No, but he was bitterly unhappy ; he sus- 
pected everyone about him, his wife most of 
all. I understand everything now; this book 
was his constant companion, and in his mor- 
bid distrust of those about him he contrived 
this hiding place for the papers he wished to 
keep secret.” 

“Have I done anything wrong?” 

‘You have done nothing!” he said, gently. 
“It may be you have proved Miss D'Este’s 
claim to part of the fortune I have always 
thought mine; but there will be plenty left for 
me?” 

‘* And as you are going to marry her, what 
is hers will be yours!” 

There was no one by. Lord Benyon forgot 
everything then but that the girl who spoke 
was beautifal, and that he loved her with a 
wild, a ae passion for her raging at his 
heait. He had proposed to another woman, but 
he loved her, and her only. He took her hand 
in his two burning ones. 

‘* Answer me one question. Do you know 
why I proposed to Lucia D’Este?”’ 

* Release me! you hurt my hand!” 

‘‘ Answer me!” 

** Because you loved her!” 

“Love! I conld as soon love a beautifal 
animal as such a soulless, heartless woman ! 
The one creature I loved scoffed and laughed 
at my affection! It was clear to me she would 
have none of me, and I had an uneasy feeling 
that I had inherited, through a legal mistake, 
the fortune my uncle intended for Lucia! I 
per pe of happiness, I ame I might as 
well sacrifice myself to justice!” 

Rosamond’s eyes were bent on the ground, 
still holding her hand with one of ‘his, Lord 
Benyon gently raised her head with the other. 

“Look at me!” he whispered. ‘It is too 
late to undo the past, but you owe me this 
much. Tell me why you treated me with 
such contempt and scorn!” 

**T can't!” 

His eyes were looking into hers now. He 
read her secret, and a bitter anguish filled his 


soul, 

“Oh! little girl; is that it? Have you 
sacrificed us both to your pride?” 

“IT thought you didn’t care!” 

‘*T love you as my life, as my own soul, and 
you have driven me to place an unconquerable 
barrier between us!”’ 

“There was always that!” 

** You told me you were free!” 

**T can never marry anyone!” she whis- 
pered. “Royal,” using his name al- 
most unconsciously, ‘‘ don’t you understand ? 
I should bring a heritage of shame with me! 
My mother died at twenty-one of a broken 
heart, and—no name is on her grave!” 
“And you think that would have divided 
us ? ” 

“Yes i” 

“JT should only have loved you the mere; 
you would have been allmyown!” = 

A long, long silence. Her head was pillowed 
on his breast. His lips were gene to hers 
again and again as thou e could never 
weary of the contact. Both of them had for- 
gotten Lucia D’Este and the question she had 
answered only twenty-four hours before. 





I think, in sorrows like these, it always is 


the woman who returns first tothe conscious 
ness of her misery, 

“ Please go,” murmured Rosomond. 

“ And leave you? ” 

‘You know we must forget—at least, not 
forget, I can’t do that—but we must meet as 
strangers.” 

“ Let me speak to Lucia and appeal to her 
generosity ?”’ 

Rosamond shook her head, she believed Miss 
D’Este’s heart to be as hard as the nether 
millstone—and she was not much mistaken. 

‘Perhaps she will discover our secret and 
set me free, Perhaps’”—and he touched the 
papers on the table—* these will make her such 
a great heiress that she will aspire to some- 
thing grander than an alliance with me.” 

** Please go,”” repeated Rosamond. “ Don’t 
you know that every moment you stay makes 
it harder for me?” 

‘*IT am going. Darling, tell me one thing— 
your name? Let me cherish my darling in my 
heart by a fonder title than Miss Lester !” 

‘*I was christened Rosamond,” she whis- 
pered. “Royal, it is the only name I have 
@ right to bear.” 

“* Rose of the world,’ ” quoted the young lord, 

thoughtfully, “TI shall not forget.” 

It was hard to compose her beating heart 
and aching head to listen to Lil’s questions ; 
it was harder to amuse the child all the 
evening, because a message dame that Lord 
Benyon had goneto London, and the Countes 
was ill in bed. 

‘IT am quite sure something is going to 
happen !”’ said Lil, dejectedly. 

“Your brother is going to be married |” 

‘It’s worse than that. Do you know I was 
in mamma's room when Royal said good-bye. 
What do you think he said ?”’ 

“How can I tell!” 

‘Mamma asked, ‘when are you coming 
home,’ and he answered, ‘to-morrow night; I 
hope. Heaven only knows how long we shall 
be able to call Benyon home !” 

The Earl returned the following afternoon, 
accompanied by his lawyer. Miss D’Este and 
her chaperone had a long interview with the 
gentlemen in the library. Then Lil and her 
governess saw the heiress enter the brougham 
and drive away. 

“‘ She’s gone home! ” cried the child. 
so glad. hy, here’s mamma!” 

It was, indeed, the Countess. She sent 
Lilian away, and then she took Rosamond in 
her arms and kissed her forehead. 

‘My dear child, you little know what a 
change you have brought about by. your dis- 
covery of yesterday! Tell me, do you remem- 
ber my friend remarking upon your likeness to 
Gerard Earl of Benyon?”’ 

“Yes!” 

‘‘ And you suspected nothing?” 

‘*I knew before I came here that my father 
was called Daryl.” 

“You thought the relationship was a dis- 
grace, dear? The papers you found yesterday 
_ the marriage of Gerald Daryl and M 

ester, besides the birth of their only chil 
Rosamond—yourself. You are nameless no 
longer. Royal has told me your fears. You 
are aed Rosamond Daryl, heiress of Ben- 
yon ” 

“Ob, not that!” cried Rosamond, “not 
that, dear Lady Benyon! I couldn’t ‘rob him 
of his birthright. I had rather be poor and 
nameless all my days!” 

“ Might not some other arrangement be pos- 
sible? Royal loves you well. I think from 
your tears you are not indifferent to his affec- 
tion.” 

“ But Miss D’Este!” 

“ Lucia has candidly declined to bestow her- 
self and her beauty upon a penniless earl. 
Royal does not seem heartbroken. Rosamond, 
we know the trath now—even that the daughter 
your father intended to be Royal's wife was 
not Lucia, but the little girl he had last séen 
a baby when he left her mother.” 


“T'm 





“ Why did he leave her? Oh! Lady Benyon, 
if you knew what she suffered!” . 
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‘*There was cruel mischief made between 
them. Lucia’s mother, she who was later on 
Gerard’s second wife, taught him to believe 
your mother unfaithful. It is a sad story, 
Rosamond!” 

“* How did you know that?” 

“The moment Royal had read the papers 
he felt certain you were Lady Rosamond 
Daryl. Dr. Yorke’s story confirmed his be. 
lief. A few necessary forms may have yet to 
be gone through, but the great truth remains— 
you ate mistress of Benyon, and we are almost 
as poor as in the old days when Royal studied 
medicine with Dr. Yorke.” 

_Lord Benyon did not come to congratulate 
his new-found cousin; he kept aloof from her 
with a persistence which wounded her to the 
quick. Already he talked of leaving Benyon, 
though the Countess and Lilian wers to re- 
main as Rosamond’s guests. 

For a week she bore up bravely, then her 
love conquered her pride: 

Lord Benyon, sitting alone ia the library in 
the firelight, felt a little hand upon his arm. 

** Rosamond ! ” 

“Way are you so cruel to me?” she 
whispered. ‘Do you know you are breaking 
my heart? Don’t you love me any longer? 
Can’t you forgive me for being your uncle’s 
child?” 

“‘T shall love you till I die! ” he answered. 
* Bat you forges you are # great heiress, and 


‘You are my life’s love!’’ she whispered. 
*“ Royal, do you think it costs me nothing to 
o 80? Dear, if you leave me I shall 

i ” ‘ 

. * * + * * 

He did not leave her. His pride was_very 
strong, but love was stronger still. 

The Earl of Benyon married his uncle’s 
daughter, and cherished her as Heaven’s best 
gift to him. 

Years have passed since then. The name 
of Daryl is now inscribed upon that lonely 
country grave. The Countess Benyon is far 
more admired at Kelton than in the days 
when she was only a little black sheep; but in 
her husband's eyes she never can be fairer 
than the night she knelt before him in the 
winter firelight, and he listened to Rosamonp’s 
Lovz-Story, 

[Tar END ] 








THE LOST STAR. 
enGuincinamth 
CHAPTER XLYV.—(continued.) 


Lorp Atvertey hovered long between life 
and death. The bone of his left arm had been 
completely shattered by Marston’s bullet, and 
the shock to his nervous system had been so 
great that brain fever had supervened. This 
nad tried his strength to an alarming degree ; 
and it was for many weeks doubtful if he would 
weather the storm. Doctor Mason was 
obliged to return to London, and leave him in 
the hands of Doctor G——, and Sir Arthur 
was impatient to get back to his wife. Ruby 
said nothing, but felt that stay at Nice she must, 
if all the world went and left her alone with 
her lover. 

Lady Chester sent for her daughters, saying 
that if she had to stay any longer ske must 
have her children with her. A villa was taken 
just outside the town, and May and Beatrice 
were never tired of the lcvely garden. Ruby 
was delighted to see them again, and willingly 
accepted the Countess's invitation t>come and 
stay with them, as she was anxious to release 
her uncle, 

Sir Arthur was much pleased at the arrange- 
ment, and announced his intention of return- 
ing to England at once; but Lord Alverley 
objected to it extremely, and, directly he was 
told of it, sent out a message tbat he wished 
to speak to Miss St. Heliers, if she would be 





roses in her hand, which she laid upon his 


sofa. 

He took her hand in his, and looked up into 
her face. His own was white, and very 

vo. 
“ Do you remember a promise you made me 
once—long ago, when we were in the train 
together ?”’ 

“Yes!” Should she ever forget ? 

“Out of pity for me, you said if I were a 
cripple you would marry me, Are you of the 
same mind still?” 

She trembled so that she was obliged to sink 
down on her knees. ‘“ Why—why do you 
ask?” 

‘* Because I know, though they won’t tell 
me 80, that if I live I shall never be able to 
use my arm again. Don’t cry, dear; if I have 
you, I shan’t care for anything else. Ruby, 
dear, I don’t mind it in the least. A left arm! 
think what a useless thing it is.” 

She tried to repress her sobs lest they 
should grieve him, and laid her head on the 
cushion in a vain effort to stiflethem. He put 
out his right arm, and drew it gently down 
upon his shoulder. ‘ And now, this is what I 
want you todo. I want you to marry me—to- 
morrow or the next day!” She started up. 
“I’ve been a good-for-nothing fellow all my 
life, Heaven knows! And now that I am worse 
than ever, because I’m good for nothing, phy- 
sically as well as morally, I feel that I must 
secure you for my own. You see I’m selfish 
to the packbone. I must have you for my 
wife, a little while, even if you are to be my 
a before the monthis out, Ruby, will you 

o it?” 

‘‘To-morrow, if you will!” with the tears 
pouring down her cheeks. 

For a long time there was silerce, the heart 
of each too fall for words. 

Outside the butterflies were stealing the 
honey from the lilies, and kissing the dew-drops 
from the hearts of the roses. The sunshine 
was resting on the distant Alps, and lighting 
up their rnow-clad summits into torches of 
flame. The birds were twittering amongst the 
wreaths of the vines, and peeping from under 
the grateful shelter of the Eucalyptus. All 
nature seemed to be joining in one hymn of 
praise, and the peace and the beauty of the 
summer's day stole into the darkened room, 
and lightened the shadow of sorrow with the 
hope of an all-pervading joy. 

After earnest consultations between Lady 
Chester and Sir Arthur, it was agreed that 
the wedding should be fixed for Thursday in 
the next week; Lady Augusta having written 
to say, that as London wasintolerably hot and 
a perfect desert, the thought it would be the 
best plan for her to join her husband at Nice, 
or Cannes, without wage fi 

The lawyers were telegraphed to at once, 
and Sir Arthur Craven hurried over to England 
to talk over the marriage settlements with the 
Earl. There was no hope of their being 
finished off before the marriage, every arrange- 
ment being additionally complicated by the 
absence of the bride and bridegroom, but what 
was not done before, must be completed after- 
wards. 

Lady Augusta said that she would sce after 
the bridal trappings, and she supposed Violet 
and the three Jerninghams would be brides- 
maids. 

Ruby only stipulated that her own dress 
shonld be as simple as possible, and suggested 
that bridesmaids would be,out of place in a 
sick-room. Her aunt thought she was mad, 
because she gave no orders about her trousseau ; 
but when she and Violet arrived at Nice, and 
saw Lord Alverley—she understood. F 

His life seemed to be hanging on so frail a 
thread, that she felt it was indeed far better 
not to look forward, but to be content with 
the present as it was. 

There was only one person, except the 
children, who seemed utterly blicd to his real 
condition, and that was Lady C!ementina. An 
undefinable change had come over her during 





kind enough t> coms aed see him. 
She. came immed'a‘ely, with a bunch :f 


the last two weeks. There was a softened air 
about her every movement, her voice was more 











gentle, her temper more subdued. She took 
long walks by herself upon the hills, and came 
back only justin time for dinner, tired ont, 
but nevertheless much refreshed in mind. 
Lady Chester was so much occupied with her 
son, that she took little notice of her daughter’s 
caprices, Every evening she spent at the 
hotel, generally accompanied by Clementina, 
who would sit for some time by Alverley’s side, 
and then slip out of the rcom into the moonlit 
gardens, saying that the heat was stifling. 

Harold’s attention was entirely engrossed 
by his brother, and his hopes and fears about 
his own love-dream; but if he had suspected 
for a moment what was going on behind their 
backs, it would have startled every other idea 
out of his head at once, 

No suspicion entered his mind however, and 
Clementina went on her wilful way, trembling 
it is true, every now and then, at her own 
audacity, a back like the others, instead 
of forward, bewildered by the returning sweet- 
ness of au unforgotten love, and lost like the 
Hachish drinker, in a newly-found Eden of 
delight. No angel came to warn her, and the 
small voice of conscience was unheard, amongst 
the tumultuous echces of triumphant passion. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


Rosy St. Heurers had gone into the garden 
for a breath of air lateintheevening. Thunder 
clouds had gathered overhead, and there was 
an oppression in the atmosphere which boded 
a storm, She walked slowly up and down 
under the overhanging rores, her heart full of 
the morrow, when her girlhood would end and 
be merged in the wider duties and sympathies 
of wifebcod. 

To-morrow she would be Lord Alverley’s 
wife. She had struggled against the first 
whisperings of love, as if it had been an enemy, 
not a friend—but the more she fought against 
it, the more it had grown in strength, till she 
had given herself up a most willing captive 
into his outstretched arms, and known that, in 
some cases, defeat is far more blessed than 
victory. If Heaven would only spare him to 
her, how she would devote herself heart and 
soul to making him happy, and try to repay 
in some measure all his goodness to her in the 


past ! 

Only a little way off, Harold Jerningham 
had tempted Violet into a secluded corner. 
Roses of every shade and colour hung over her 
head, a jessamine climbed up the trellis-work 
by her side, and snowy daturas opened their 
white chalices to the sky, thirsting for the dew 
that would not come. 

The fragrance of the flowers added to the 
oppression in the air, until the weig*t in the 
atmosphere became unbearable. Violet pushed 
back her hair, and looked up at the darkened 
sky. ‘I think I had better go in,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“‘ Not yet—not till you have told me whether 
Iam to be the happiest of men!” bis voice 
trembling with sudden agitation. 

“‘ What have I to do with it?” turning away 
to pick a spray off the jessamine. 

“Everything! Don’t trifle with me. I 
have loved you ever since that day—when you 
first hated me. If you hate me still, say so, 
and I’|l never trouble you again !”’ 

She bent her head as if anxious to discover 
the whereabouts of a spider, which had fallen 
from the jessamine. 

‘*T don’t hate you—I never did!” 

“ Never !”’—his face brightening under the 
scowling sky. ‘ Not when I interfered so un- 
justifiably, between you and—and——?”’ 

“Don’t talk of it,” with a slight frown of 
pain. ‘I have learnt to begrateful.” 

“Then he no longer stands between ns?” 
eagerly. ‘‘ Violet ‘darling, you love me at 
last!’? and he caught her to his breast in 
radiant joy. 

Her head sunk upon bis shoulder in loving 
surrender, her whole heart wert out towards 
him in overflowing happiness; for a year she 
had been so grudging ci the smallest favour, 
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and yet he had never forsaken her, now it was 
unutterably sweet to give m, and own herself 
conquered, though against her will. 

He stooped and pressed his lips to hers, 
holding her close against his breast es if he 
feared that something or somebody would strive 
to’part them even now. 

by one great drops .of .rain :pattered 
amongst the rose-leaves, but lost ‘in the ecstasy 
of love's first dream, they were utterly oblivious 
oft1. ste to~whichoflash is:heir, 

Ruby having no lover to wbsorb her atten- 
tion, was hurrying in diveetly a rain-drop 
splashed on to her cheek, when heard Lady 
Clementina’s voice calling to her out of the 
shadows. “Do you want’me?” she asked in 
surprise. 

* Yes; come here—you will be quite shel- 
tered from the rain !”’ and a hand was stretched 
out to guide her under ‘the drooping branches 
of an ilex, 

In the darkness, she became conscious of a 
third figure sharing the shelter of the same 
tree, and she wondered if Lord Fielding had 
suddenly returned to Nice. 

“Ruby,” began Clementinain an agitated 
voice, “ were never hard and unforgiving 
as Iwas. If anyone who had sinned against 
you asked your forgiveness—you would never 
refuse it, would you ?”’ 

“T hope not, ‘We all want to be forgiven, 
more or less! '’ puzzled by her manner. 

“Alverley is getting better, isn’t he?" 
speaking fast‘and eagerly. ‘* With you totake 
care of him, he willsoon be as well as.ever.”’ 

" Not/his arm—that will be always helpless !” 
‘with a deep sigh, as.if by an echo, 

“ Tt isonly his left arm; and he is so young— 
it’s sure to get better. Old bones are so dif- 
ferent.’ 

* Yes,” but in an awe-struck whisper—“ the 
bone was utterly smashed |” 

“I know, but doctors are so clever—and of 
course, when he gets home, he will have the 
very best.” 

There was a rustle amongst the leaves, as if 
the man, whoever it might be, had moved with 
an impatient gesture. 

Clementina heard it, and said, suddenly: 
“Ruby, Captain Marston is utterly broken- 
hearted, at this misfortune of Alverley’s, and 
he asks your forgiveness as well as his.’’ 

“ Yes,” said a deep voice, which she recog- 
nized at once with a thrill of aversion. “ You 
don't know how it has cut meup. In a moment 
of ungovernable rage I challenged him ; but on 
my word of honour, when I saw him lying on 
the ground, I would have given anything on 
earth to change places with him !”’ 

“Lord Alverley, I am told, fired in the 
air!” ; . 

“Tf I had only done the same, I should not 
be skulking about like a criminal, afraid to 
show myself in a public place lest men should 
shun me; but you don’t know how he provoked 
me. He had been my friend, mind you, since 
we were boys at Eton together, and he threw 
me over at the first mess I gotintc. He in- 
sulted me in the gaming-rooms at Monte Carlo, 
and what man bat an utter cur could stand 
that? It stung me all the more because I 
always liked him better than any other man I 
knew. Can’t you understand that ?—you who 
were fascinated by bim from the first, when no 
one else could touch your heart?” 

“Yes, I understand it,” she said, sadly, 
guessing at the fire of remorse that must have 
consumed his heart, if she could judge his 
nature by her own. 

‘““Then you must feel for me,” he said, 
eagerly, as a flash of lightning glinting through 
the branches cast a lurid light upon his sombre 
face, and woke it into livid beauty. ‘‘ And 
though I have sinned against you and yours ”— 
in a lower voice—‘‘ you will know that I’m not 
a@ villain past redemption—wnd you will forgive 
me, as Lady Clementina, his own sister, has 
already done. Say you will, for the sake of 
‘ Auld lang syne.’ ”’ 

There was an earnestness in his manner that 
really touched her heart, and though she re- 
membered at that moment—even whilst his 





voice was pleading with her—everyone of the 
offences that he had committed against Violet, 
Lord -Alverley and herself, still, softened by 
the long watch:overa fragile life, she stretched 
out her hand, and said, gently : ‘I forgive you; 
may you have a better—happier life instore!” 

“Heaven bless you! ’’ be muttered hoar-ely. 
‘No other woman would have done it, but I 
thought you would.” ; 

She drew her hand hastily away from his 
fervent clasp, and» parting the dripping 
branches, sped like a bird. over the. lawn, 
followed at a short distance by Lady Clemen- 

When they reached the balcony, and stopped 
to shake the rain-drops from ‘their evening 
dresses, Clementina stooped ther proud head 
suddenly, and kissed her future sister-in-law 
warmly on both cheeks. ‘‘ Thank you, dear,” 
she said with unusual warmth. “ You don’t 
know what a weight you have lifted off :my 
mind. I feel aa if Alverley had spoken by 
your mouth.” 

“It was:hard,” said Ruby, her lips quivering 
—‘*but where should we all be if Heaven 
judged us as ‘we judge éach other?” 

(Tobe continued.) 








FACETI2. 


“Let every man add a good name to his 
other capital,’ quoted the forger when he 
fixed up a ten-thousand-pound cheque. 

Aw author carried two dramas to Domas the 
other day, and after he had read one of them, 
he said, “What do you think of it?” “I like 
the other one best,” replied Dumas. 


A Quarer, hearing a person tell how much 
he felt for another who was in distress and 
needed assistance, asked him, “Friend, hast 
thou felt in thy pocket for him?” 

MistREss {Ko applicant for cook’s position) : 
—‘* Why. did you leave your last place?” 
Applicant: ‘“ You’re very inquisitive, marm. I 
didn’t ax yer what for yer last cook left you.” 

A quarxt old minister was once asked what 
he thought of his two sons, who were both 
preachers, “ Well,” he replied, ‘‘George has a 
better show in his shop window than John, 
but John has a larger stock in his warehouse.” 

“No, sir,” said the man, “ you needn't tell 
me a woman ever had her dress pocket picked. 
I don’t believe a thief could discover it, I 
know I tried for two hours to discover the 
pocket of one of my wife’s dresses, and had to 
give it up.” 

He was a fine looking man, and he prondly 
strutted down the pavement with the air of 
fs ype a in every movement. “ Beg 
pardon, sir,” said a stranger, as he stepped up 
to him, hat in hand, in utmost humility, “ do 
I have your permission to remain in town over 
night,” 

A country gentleman, walking in his gar- 
den saw his gardener asleep under an arbour. 
‘““What?” says he, “asleep instead of at 
work? Youidle dog, you are not worthy that 
the sun should shine on you.” “I am truly 
sensible of my unworthiness,’’ answered the 
man, “and therefore I laid myself down in 
the shade.”’ 

‘*He has paid the debt of nature,” said a 
minister to a man who inquired after one of 
his parishioners.. ‘‘ Are you sure of that? ” 
asked the man.’’.‘‘Oh, yes, for I was at the 
funeral.” “Well, I’m glad to hear that he 
paid it, for he had been owing me for a barrel 
of — so long Bev I a to think he 
wouldn’t pay anything. Nature was might 
lucky, that’s all I’ve got to say.” , 

A Bap Joz.—A milkman some time since 
secured a customer whom he soon discovered 
meant to pay in promises, but he realized that 
if he stopped serving her hestood no chance of 
collecting the debt already contracted. He 
therefore planned to oblige her to dismiss him, 
and began by adding one-fourth water to the 
milk. No fault being found, he put in fifty 





per cent. of water. Three days passed with- 
out complaint, and the amount of water rose 
to seventy-five per cent. In three orfour days 
more he served het with two quarts of water 
coloured by a gill of milk. Next morning:ke 
expected to hear of it, but as the. servant- 
gitl made to complaints the asked: . ‘How 
does the family like the milk?” “ Pretty 
well.’ ‘* No complaints?” ‘Not as I’ve 
heard. Missus is a widow, you know, and 
doesn’t drink tea-or coffee, on account of the 
dyspepsia, and the lodgers have ail they can 
@o'to. complain of the butter!” The man 
gave it up as @ bad job, 


Preservation oF A Favovrrre Mrxrster.—A 
minister was called ‘in to seé a man who was 
very ill, After finishing his visit, as he was 
leaving the louse, he said to thé man’s wife ; 
*My good woman, do you hot go to any church 
at all?” “ Oh, yes, sir; wé gang to the Barony 
Kirk” ‘*Then why in the world did you send 
for me! Why didn't you sendfor' Dr. Mac- 
leod ?” “Na, na, sir’; "deed no. We wadna 
risk him, Do you no kenit’s a dangerous case 
0’ typhus ?” 

A maw has taken one thousand notes of the 
conversation of passing young women, Ont 
of that number seven hundred and eighty begin 
with either “‘ AndI said to him,” or, “ He said 
to me,” or ‘*She told me that he said” ; one 
hundred and twenty referred to dresses or hats 
that were effher “ perfectly lovely ”’ or “just 
splendid; ” and the remainder were pretty 
evenly divided between comments on other 
girls, who were “horrid,” or ‘‘stuck up and 
hateful,” new novels, &c. 

A german paper has rather a good story 
about a lady who, not feeling as well as she 
liked, went to consulta physician.. “ Well,” 
cold - doetor, wey looki ‘4 at ma tongue, 

ng her pulse, and asking her sundry ques- 
tions. “I should advise you, yes, I should 
advise you—ahem !—to get married.’ ‘“ Are 
you single, doctor?” inquired the fair patient, 
with a significant, yet modest smile. ‘‘I am, 
mein Fraulein; but it is not etiquette, you 
know, for physicians to take the physic they 
prescribe.” 

TIT FOR TAT. 


Tr is not pleasant to stand in a wituess-box 
and have your replies ridiculed by the counsel 
on the other side when the cross-questioning— 
cross in every sense—begins, Accordingly, 
every incident in which the witness shivers 
his opponent’s lance is heartily welcemed by 
the reading public. Here is one :— 

A member of the bar, in relating some 
reminiscences of the court in times gone by, 
told of a case wherein one of the famous ad- 
vocates of that time had badgered and crowded 
a witness until‘he had lost his temper. The 
witness incidentally said something about a 
cat, and the crafty lawyer seized upon this as 
a means of still further worrying the witness, 

‘* How old was the cat?” asked the attorney. 

‘I don't know,” was the answer. 

“* How old do you think she was?” 

“It was a tomcat.” 

‘*I didn’t ask about the sex of the cat; I 
asked how old it was.” * 

“ You asked how old she was,” 

“ Well, how old was that cat?’ 

“IT told you I didn’t know.” 

** Well, how old do you think? ” 

‘* Oh, I can’t tell.”’ 

«You can’t tell how old you think it was?” 

“ I tell you I don’t know.” 

‘*Now,’” said the counsel, ‘I want a plain 
answer to a plain question. How old do you 
think that cat was?” ‘ 

The witness looked straight at ‘the counsel, 
whose shining bald head was the most promi- 
nent feature'of his figure, and calmly said,— 

“Oh, I can’t guess how old the cat was, but 
he was old enough to be bald-headed.” 

The lawyer’s ruddy face assumed a 
hue, the spectators and members of the bar 
tittered, and even the sterner features of the 
judge relaxed into a smile at the answer, 


which ended that line of cross-questioning. 
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SOCIETY, 


Tue dates of the State entertainments have 
net yet been announced, and the delay is 


rather inconvenient to ball-giving ladies. It | 


is understood that both a bail and a concert 
will ba given at Buckingham Palace before the 
general break up for Ascot. 


Tae Princess or Wares will accompany the 


Prince on ‘his visit to Winchester next June. | 


Their Royal Highnesses will probably be the 


STATISTICS. 

| Evictions 1x Ingwanp.—The number of evic- 
| tions throughout Irelanf during the ‘first 
quarter of the present year affected 793 
families, co: of 3,859 persons. ‘One 
hundred and fifty-one families (711 peraons) 
were evicted in Uister, 210 families (872 per- 
| sons) in Li¢inster, 182 families (951 persons) in 
| Connaught, snd 250 families (1,325 persons) in 
Munster. Oi the.total 29 families (133 par- 


i 
| 
Hl 
| 
| 
| 


guests of the Harl-of Northbrook at Stratton, | 8008) were readmitted as tenants, apd 324 


and according to present arrangements will 
visit the Royal ‘Counties Agricultural Show, 
the college, and the cathedral at Winchester, 
receiving an address from the Mayor and Cor- 
poration in the course of the day, and return- 
ing to London in the afternoon. 


No date has yet been fixed for the departure 
of the Duke and Dachess of Edinburgh for 


Russia, nor is it settled whether they will be 


conveyed to Russia in the Royal yacht Osborne, 
or whether they will travel to St. Petersburg 
by special trains, halting for a couple of days 
at Berlin on the journey. The Dake and 
Duchess will stay for some time at Coburg on 
their way back, and-will be joined there by 
their: children, 

Tue fancy dress ball at the Kensington 
Town Hall on. the 23rd of May is likely to 
proveagreat success. Lady Constance Howard 
has undertaken to get up an ‘‘Autumn’’ set 
of Lancers. The emen will wear kilts or 
peer and the pm alah frespectively 
attired as grape » hop-pickers, nut 

,@nd gleaners. The dresses will be 

in their smallest detail, even to the 

bouquets, fans, and mes. Lady Con. 

stance’s new polka, ‘ Inconstant,” will 

be played. There will be three other sets of 

Lancers, spring, summer, and winter, arranged 
by different ladies. 

Som endeavours have been made to obtain 
a promise from His Highness the Prince 
of Wales to visit Dun onthe occasion of 
the opening of the College. The Prince’s en- 
gagements will not permit of his accepting the 
invitation. 

A very curious circumstance has occurred in 
connection with the funeral of the late Mr. 
John Brown. It seems that the deceased was 
member of the Royal Highland Benevolent 
Society (of which Her Majesty is patron), and 
at a meeting of the society held in one of 
the hostelries at , & sum of one 
pound ten shillings was voted in the name of 
funeral expenses to Brown. There is some- 
thing ludicrous in all this when the magnifi- 
cence of the funeral as it really tock place is 
taken into consideration. 

Fasuron, who-has so lavishly y nv her de- 
signs of fruits and flowers on dress fabrics, 
now turns her attention to nuts, and very in- 
geniously has she reproduced them on the new 
sateens, appropriately named “ noisette.” The 
walout, both shelled and unsbelled, is scattered 
higgledy-piggiedy over fawn, pink, and pale 
blue grounds; the chestnut figures in a similar 
arrangement; while, as a smaller powdering, 


behold the hazel-nut in scattered profusion on 


@ sea-green surface, some being whole, others 
cracked and showing 
jagged bits of shells, and along one selvedge 
runs @ train of foliage and nuts in their green 


ps. 

‘“* Antistic”’ dressing at the Grosvenor private 
view came, this year, to a complete collapse. 
It has long been languishing, but now it 
come toadismalend. Conspicuousness—and 
there was not much of it—took the frank form 
of blinding colour. Bunches of yellow streamers 
were ingenuously put on in a manner that 
could not fail to catch the roving eye somehow. 
But, alas! with the return of fashion comes 
an increase of ‘‘ making-up.’’ Several terrible 
examples were to be seen that day. ~The 
“blighted” artistic damsel had at least the 
merit of leaving her eyes unblackened and her 
cheeks unchalked. 


their kernels with the | 


; families (1,555 persons) as caretakers. 


Evropean .Anuies.—In aceordance with the 
Spanish law of mili organisation, the army 
of Spain has an effective of 134,000 men, of 
which 94,000 men are stationed in the Penin- 
sula, 30,000 in Cuba and Puerto Rico, and 

| 10,000 inthe Philippine Islands. According 
to the data supplied by General Jovellar, in 
the Spanish Senate, the French army numbers, 
on a peace footing, 470,000 men, with. 300 
gen ; that of - y, 427,000 men, with 
282 generals; that of England, 315,000 men, 
with 179 generals; that of pre 220,000 men, 
with 130 generals; and that of Spain, 134,742 
men, with 260 generals. Those figures show 
that in England there is one general t> every 
1,759 men; in France, to every 1,566 men; in’ 
| Germany, to every 1,451 men; in Italy, to 
| every 1,407 men’; and in Spain, to every 518 
men, Spain, consequently, has in proportion 
three times as many active generals as the 
other European countries named. 








GEMS, 


REPENTANCE is accepted remorse. 


Never marry but for love, but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely. 


I wave lived to knew that the secret of hap- 
piness is never to allow your energies to stag- 
nate. 

Tue greatest friend of truth is time; her 
greatest remy 4 is prejudice; and her constant 
companion is humility. 

Tae man whose soul is in his work finds 
his best reward in the work itself. The joy of 
a is vastly beyond the joy of re- 
ward. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Veat Kipyey Pre.—Mince a couple of veal 
kidneys very finely with the fat; season them 





with finely-chopped herbs, cloves, pounded 


| mace, and nutmeg, and with salt and pepper 


' 


to taste ; a little ch © or celery seeds 
may also be added. Take four or five hard- 
boiled yolks of ,80me fine breaderumbs, 
and a very little wine; mix all well together. 
Cover the bottom of a pie dish with puff paste, 
put in the ingredients, and cover over with 
ee paste. Bake in a moderate oven; serve 
ot. 


Srewzp Liver.—Boil a lamb’s liver until 


| quite tender, then cut it into thin slices, about 


one-eighth of an inch in thickness. Make a 
rich brown gravy, season it with apices, add a 
little red wine. Put in the liver, and stew 
gently for a few minutes; serve very hot, and 
garnish with cut lemon and slices of hard- 
boiled eggs, 


Saumis or Liver.—Pat into a saucepan a 
piece of butter rolled in flour and let it melt; 
then add a quarter of a pint of broth or water 
and an equal quantity of red wine, a couple of 
shalots, a bunch of sweet herbs, salt and 
pepper to taste. Boil for half-an-hour, then 
take ont the shalots, and put in some slices of 
liver to get quite warm, but not to boil; just 
before serving add the juice ofa lemon. Serve 
onadish garnished with sippets of toast, or 
fried bread. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuere is no greater mistake in the world, 
wrote Leizh Hunt, than the looking upon 
every sort of nonsense as want of sense, The 
difference between nonsense not worth talking 
and nonsense worth it is simply this—the 
former is the result of a want of ideas, the 
latter of a superabundance of them. 


THE instruction given by amusement dissi- 
pates thought. Effort in all form is one of 
the.great secrets of nature. The mind of the 
child should be disciplined by the effort of 
study, as our souls by suffering. The perfect- 
ing of the first age belongs to work, as that 
of the second to sorrow. Parents may teach 
their children a number of things with pic- 
tures and maps, but they will not teach them 
to learn. 

To Pruvent Horses Roynina Away.—The 
following directions for stopping a runaway 
horse should be remembered for use in time 
of need: First, to know that the harness is 

right, and that the. bit and reins are of 
proper strength; never to drive with a slack 
rein, and always to keep the feet untrammelled, 
ready for any emergency ; second, as soon as 
you find that the horse is running away, with 
all the power of'the right arm jerk the horse’s 
head to the side of the neck, at the same time 
spring to the left of the vehicle, ready to jump. 
As soon as done, immediately jerk the horse's 
head to the left side of the neck, and change 
your position to the opposite side of the 
carriage. Repeating this with all one’s 
strength and as quickly as possible, the horse 
must stop his speed. Under this treatment 
it is impossible for him to proceed, butit must 
be done quickly, so as not to allow the horse 
to straighten his position, or to turn round. 

Tae Use anv Anvse or Barurnc.—A physi- 
cian gives general rules for bathing as follows: 
‘« A warm bath, with liberal useof castilesoap, 
is best for cleanliness, and night the best time. 
Twice a-week is often enough. Too frequent 
warm baths debilitate the system. A cool 
sponge or wet cloth bath should be taken daily 
for its tonic effect, and alwaysin a warm reom. 
If strong and vigorous the best time is the 
morning; if not strong, the cold bath had 
better c; omitted and the tepid substituted. 
After exercise, if greatly fatigued, take no 
bath, bat rub down vigorously with a dry towel 
If thoroughly warmed up but not tired, take a 
tepid sponge bath standing. Never take a tab 
bath, except when bathing for cleanliness. > 
warm shower bath followed by accol sprink- 
ling,is preferable to acold bath after exercise. 
Vigorous exercise renders Turkish baths wholly 
unnecessary ; those should be reserved for 
medical cases. Skin disorders are frequently 
caused by excessive bathing and the use of too 
much soap. Although general rules for bathing 
could bs given, every man must be guided by 
his own physical condition and his occupa- 
tion.’’ 

Bap Trrru,—Decayed testh are responsible 
for many ills of the human system. One of 
our acutest and most successfal specialists in 
the treatment of nervous diseases has become 
so fally convinced by long experience of the 
part played by defective teeth in the develop- 
ment, not of neuralgia only, but even of the 
more obscure neuroses, that he always insists, 
as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
the case, that a thorough examinaition of the 
cavity of the mouth shall be undertaken by a 
competent dentist, for, he says, nt only may 
a single diseased tooth result in persistent 
nervous disturbance, but diseases of the brain, 
decay or perversion of the mental faculties, 
even epilepsy and tetanic spasms often have 
their starting point in dental irritations; and 
he has observed cases in which, while laying 
the foundation for a long train of nervous 
troubles, the irritated organ itself gave no sign, 
either by local pain or vague discomfort, of 
the agency it was constantly exerting to pro- 
duce serious disturbance at some distant 
point 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amy.—The year 1800 was not a leap year. 


Frank R.—The marriage of any degree of cousins is 
perfectly legal. 


Marranne.—Hair and eyes would correspond. Hair 
sent a very pretty shade of drab. 


Avrve.—The will-does not require a’stamp, but must 
be properly witnessed. 


ttegel. —Marriage with a deceased husband's brother is 
i > 


D. J.—At a private party no lady will be purposel 
uncivil to any fellow-guest. It would be a deoowstony 
to an entertainer. 


D. W. M.—The initials R. 8. V. P. are for the French 
b+ ** Repondez, s'il vous plait”—“‘answer, if you 
ease.” 


Ess1z.—You should marry a person who is your equal 
in social position. If there be a difference either way, 
let the husband be superior to the wife. 


Curto.—The road over the Simplon was constructed 
by the t Napoleon. It is forty-six milesand a half 
ie ts construction was begun in 1800 and finished 
in b 


W. P.—The apprentice can only be bound to the 
master. If he runs away the master has an action for 
against the father or whoever signed the inden- 


damages 
ture for the boy. 


B. H.—Should there be two ladies on horseback, the 
gentleman should ride to the right of both of them, 
unless they may need his assistance, in which case he 
will ride between them. 


C. F.—It is not good manners when you visit a 
picture gallery to stand too long conversing ia front of 
pictures. Take seats, and allow others to make 
examination. 


Carrit.—You should ask him his intentions. He has 
not bsen sufficiently frank. If you will tell your 
parents they will help you. You should be engaged 
after such a period of courtship. 


Erra.—You should go at once to a good lawyer, and 
take legal advice. If you have any near relatives or 
good friends, fide your troubles to them, and get 
them to assist you. 


Anwa R.—We think very little of the young man, and 
advise you to dismiss him entirely from your thoughts. 
He is a trifler. Invite other company, and show him 
that you can live without him. 

CHARBONNIER.—In the case stated, D's remedy is 
against either B or A. Being an innocent holder for 
value he can sue the drawer, or having paid over the 
a to B he can sue B, for the money had and re- 
ceived, 


T. D. B.—You should suggest to your lover that the 
best way to prove that he cares nothing for the young 
lady is to cease visiting her regularly two or three nightea 
week. If he cannot see the Teco of your cam you 
might accept the attentions of some gentleman friend 
on the evenings he is visiting the lady. 


BROKEN-HEARTED Lizzte.—l, The handkerchief was 
certainly his property, and the young lady had no legal 
right to take it ; but the young man would think twice, 
we should imagine, before taking any proceedings against 
her. 2. He cannot claim the engagement ring. Is there 
no'chance of their making it up? 


R. 8. O0.—The Chinese have had some form of print 
ing probably since the year 508B.c., but their method of 
printing from wooden blocks, which is well ada to 
their language, only dates from about a.p. 930. e in- 
vention of printing from metallic types is usually 
credited to Gutenberg, a native of Mainz, in Germany, 
who was born about the year 1400. 


F. T. B.—Your husband's view of the case is correct. 
The clause added by your father has no legal force. In 
order to have made it legally binding it should have 
been sealed, witnessed, &c., just as the original will was 
itself. As it stands it amounts to nothing, in the eye of 
the law, but a letter written by your father. The 
family lawyer who drew the will must know this to 
be so. 


M. V.—Adelina Patti, the popular operatic singer, was 
born at Madrid, Spain, April 9, 1843. After a course of 
professional study she sing, at an early age, in New 
York city. She made her first appearance in London in 
1861, as Amina, in Za Sonnanbula, and ever since that 
time has been considered one of the finest singers of the 
day. In May, 1868, she was married to the Marquis de 
Caux, from whom she was divorced in 1876. 


F. R.—1. If it happens to be stormy on the evening of 
your party, an awning erec’ed from the carriage landing 
to the house, or a large umbrella carried by a servant, 
will be a kind provision for the comfort of the guests as 
they alight from their carriages. 2, The lady having re- 
ceived a note of invitation, should reply to the same 
immediately, that the gentleman may make his arrange- 
ments accordingly. 





G. V.—). When a young lady has been formally intro- 
luced toa gentleman, and they meet in the street or 
elsewhere, the recognition should come from the lady. 
She should be the first to bow, also to speak. 2. When 
a lady is asked to play upon the piano, and she does not 
play sufficiently well to entertain the company, she 
should decline to play, and haying once declined, should 
not allow any amount of p ding to change her de- 
ision. 





B. W. 8.—1. In the South Atlantic Captain Denham 
found the water to be 46,000 feet deep, and Captain 
Parker found 50,000 feet in the same regions. The 
measurements of these great depths are, however, 

‘uncertain. “* Gazi 


n very 2, 

which give information about a great number of places, 
some containing 125,000 names, but you can find fuller 
and more accurate information about any place of im- 
portance by consulting a good caigdegnlie 


F. W. L.—Many wg Searee have the habit of saying 
to ladies that they are about to call very soon, or have 
been in’ to call for a long time, without meaning 
to Statins ~~. thinking vey much — Sabo ber 
are sa: . Such a course vi pertinent, ani 
when ~ the PO no LI, vrnecn Me be 
« matter of indifference to the 
lady, and as he finds it apparently some effort to call, he 
had better not trouble himself about it in the future. 


T. R. B.—1. There isa current in the North Pacific 

resembling the Atlautic Gulf Stream, and luced by 
same causes. 2. There is no reason for that 

the Atlantic, as a whole, is ropgher than the 

The part most navigated is, pe 

than the most familiar —_ of 

Koh-i-noor diamond is the largest belonging to the 

British crown. It weighs now 1061-16 carats. The 

largest undoubted diamond is the Orloff, belonging to 

the Emperor of Russia, which weighs 194} carats. 


O. N.—There is no obligatory custom with regard to 
such matters; but a high-spirited young lady is no to 
return presents that she has received from a. lover 
subsequently discarded ; but it is seldom, if ever, that a 
self-respecting young man would ask a former sweet- 
heart to return presents that hé had made to her. Of 
course you do not want her to have anything’in her 
saa nome that was given her by her former lover, and 

erefore she would show more attachment to you by 
returning his presents. 


“ONLY FAIR—NOT TRUE,’ 


I loved a maiden long ago ; 

She held within her hand my fate. 
And in the ruddy sunset’s glow 

We lingered at the garden gate. 


The splend sur of the western skies 
Lay in a halo on her hair; 
I with worship in her eyes, 
And deemed her pure, and knew her fair: 


“ Good-night,” I said, and turned away ; 
She held me with her subtle smile ; 

I saw her red lips whisper “‘ étay,” 
And so I lingered yet awhile. 


“T love you—love you, sweet,” I said. 
She laughed and answered, ‘‘I love you,” 
I kissed her small mouth, ripe and red, 
And knew her fair, and deemed her true. 


"Twas very, very long ago, 
And I was yo and so was she, 
My faith, as love, was strong, for oh, 
he maid was all the world to me. 


But as the sunset died perf 
And left the heavens cold and blue, 
8» died my dream of love one day, 
The maid was only fair, not true. 


E. W. 


L. D. R.—The contents of the Old Testament were 
determined by the Jewish Rabbis thousands of years 
ago, and in the main their arrangement of its various 
books is still followed. The books of the New Testament 
were selected by the learned Fathers of the Christian 
Church, after vast and prolonged study of the subject. 
The Bible, as it stands to-day, is believed by the chief 
authorities in Christendom to contain all the inspired 
books given to man under the Jewish and the Christian 
Dispensations. Some small sects, and also some indi- 
vidual critics, dissent from this. generally accepted 
opinion, but their dissent has but little, if any, influence 
on the main current of religious belief. 


N. F. S.—Most precious stones are characterized by 
their hard The di ad is the hardest substance 
known, and the varieties of corundum, such as rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, and oriental amethysts, come next. 
The common amethyst is only coloured quartz, and 
although too hard to be scratched with a knife, yields to 
the file, with some difficulty. If you find any pebble 
which will scratch the smooth surface of a six-sided 
pyramid of rock crystal, you may be pretty sure that 
you have a precious stone, but its money value depends 
on its clearness and brilliancy. A ‘“‘rough” diamond has 
little to distinguish it to the eye from a small quartz 
pebble. 


W. R. J.—The length of a year was variously deter- 
mined by the nations of antiquity, the earlicst method 
being that of making it include a certain number of 
lunar months. Twelve lunar months, giving a year of 
354 days, were first taken as a near approach to a cours? 
of the seasons. This, however, was defective by more 
thatrll days, and it was found necessary to insert these 
missing days in order to preserve the year in a constant 
relative position to the seasons. is insertion was 
variously effected. The Egyptians, who knew the year 
of 365 days previous to 1500 B.c., divided it into three 
seasons, “‘ winter,” ‘‘ summer,” andthe ‘‘nile; ” that is, 
the inundation of the Nile, of four months each, made 
each month contain $0 days, and introduced five inserted 
days at the end of the twelfth month. The Greeks, who 








generally retained the lunar yeir of 354 days, ad ied 
three months in the course of ev-ry eight years, giving 
an additional month to the third, fith, and eighth year 
of each cycle. The Romans also added additional days, 
ny pope ages of Mee en ens A vines 
ar year was adopted by us Ceesar. 
also abolished in Asia, and all the other countries 
ray the method of lunar recko’ > 
ed the adoption of 


byte the he calendar, a - 
e year was assumed to contain 365 days, 
hours. The substitution of the Gregorian calanden to. 
the 16th century, introduced for the average length of 
the poles. ow 365 days; 5 hours and 49 minutes, which 
differs only by a few seconds from its true value; and 
this small annual error, as well as the excess of the true 
year over the year of 365 days, is compensated for by 
means of a succession of leap years. . 


Jessica.—l. A — frank, sensible"letter. We should 
judge you to be a girl any man might be proud to ‘‘ win 
and wear.” The young man seems yery cool and indif- 
ferent, and it is high time he was manly enough to 
declare his intentions. Send him a purse or cigar-case 
(if he smokes) on his birthday, or work him a piir of 
slip ; if that does not bring his. courage up to 
sticking point he must be a poor sort of fellow, and 
quite unworthy of you. Is it possible that there is 
another lady in the case? 2. Very good writing. 

F. P. A.—1. For silver weddings a light blue paper is 
used wih letterings and designs in silver, somewhat 
elaborately executed; but for golden ones, gold orna- 
mentation, much plainer. § A a 
design consists of branches, the linden 
stancy. 3. There is no change in the style of 
for afternoon teas, and those for archery, yachting, and 
lawn-teunis are treated symboli: in the character of 
their designs as formerly. 4. For ¢’ ren’s gath: . 
a small note sheet, headed by a coloured m which 
signifies the character of the Ve , such asa Christmas 
tree, a May-pole, or some well-khown personages from 
“* Mother »” bears the invitation. ° 

D. B. T.—To remove pitting and old pockmarks, 
simple oil, pomadé, or ointment, medicated with croton 
oil, and of a strength just sufficient to raise a very 
slight pustular eruption, is probably the safest, most 
effective, and convenient of all pre: tions comieres. 

has been su used in ce, 

val of the medical fraternity 

of that country. It should be applied at intervals ex- 
tending over several weeks, as the fee 
venience of the oy treated may indicate, 
being taken in its application. It would be better be- 
fore apply! the mix! to consult a physician as to 
the advisability of the step. 


A.tvE.—The electrical apparatus used to give 
“ shocks” is uSually a frictional machine, not a battery, 
while that used for medical purposes is uently a 
little magnetic machine, which is really a small dynamo. 
The simplest frictional machine consists of a large, 
circular glass plate, turning on a horizontal axis, su 
ported by two wooden aprights. On ea:h side of the 
plate, on the uprights which support the axis, are 
cushions pressing against the plate as it is turned, and 
20 producing the friction which generates the electricity. 
In tof the plate are two metallic conductors, sup- 
ported on glass legs, to receive the charge. It would be 
necessary to give drawings to enable you to con- 
struct such a machine, and we refer you Everett’s 
translation of Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy ” for 
further information. 


Emare.—It is only a popular designation given for 
convenience, to the distinct but associated pot which 
proceed from foul places. The most odorous of these 
gases is sulphuretted. hydrogen. Fortunately it is 
heavier than common air, and does not rise to do its 
deadly work, though its offensive smell ey the 
air for a —_ ce. Carbonic acid another 
component of the so-called sewer gas. T! is as fatal 
m, but, like the latter, 


to life as ap cope be hy: 
he bottom of th» sewer, 


remains for the most part at 
cess-pool, or stagnant well. The papers often give ac- 
counts of the death of workmen who are actually drowned 
by sinking upawares into a deposit or — of this pon- 
derous gas. It is some lighter gas, @ ammonia or 
hydrogen, that be a freely ys boat ponent be 
a gas brings up e germs 0: ever, - 
theria, and some other virulent dicsanes-.thens death. 
seeds being, in an unknown manner, yielded by the de- 
composing substances that abound in such places, 
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